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ONLY TWO... of the countless reasons why CERAMICHROME 
is the number one choice with ceramists who appreciate color 


TRANZ The original translucent underglaze color that can be used for airbrushing, 

masking, stenciiling, free-hand brushwork, sponging and wheel decorating. 
Its special formula allows delicate shading and undertone blending—as used in One-Stroke 
underglaze decoration. It may be used on standard artware, porcelain and stoneware; on 
greenware or bisque. The firing range is from cone 06 to 6. Available in 28 colors: may 
be intermixed for an unlimited palette. Write for descriptive folder. 


DETAI One-stroke opaque, concentrated colors, for fine lines, raised effects, blend- 

ing, shading and highlights. With “Detail,” you can obtain effects compar- 
able to china painting—but “Detail” is an underglaze, so an extra overglaze firing is elimin- 
ated. It can be used on artware, stoneware or porcelain; greenware or bisque. The 27 col- 
ors may be intermixed, and also mixed with “Tranz” for unlimited color. The firing range is 
from cone 06 to 6. Write for descriptive folder. 


se 


“FOR CERAMISTS WHO APPRECIATE COLOR" 
° Manufacturers of Ceramichrome Products 
L a b or a t ories 2111 W. Slauson Los Angeles 47, Cali!. 











Mark the Dates 


THE CERAMIC NATIONAL 


(Successor to the Great Lakes Ceramic Hobby Exhibition) 


April 30, May 1,2,3, 1959 





Veterans Memorial Building, Columbus, Ohio 


The CERAMIC NATIONAL is the successor to the Great Lakes Cer- 
amic Hobby Exhibition and will carry on the Great Lakes tradition of giving 


you the best in ceramic shows. 


Columbus, Ohio, with its new Veterans Memorial Building and its warm 
hospitality, was selected for the 1959 site. Serving as the hotel headquarters 


will be the conveniently located Deshler Hilton. 


Adding everything together the Ceramic National will be the event to 
attend in °59. 








414 North Jefferson 
Bay City, Michigan 
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STEWART CLAY CO. 


CHECK THESE CRAFTKILN FEATURES: 


CRAFTKILNS beautifully finished in a green Hammer-tone, heat- 
resistant paint. They are available in five types to suit every 
ceramic need. Front Loaders, in both STANDARD and HI-FIRE 
models. Top loaders, in both STANDARD and HI-FIRE models, and 
METAL ENAMELING KILNS. Stewart will also build kilns to 
your specifications. Please write for complete information on cust- 


om kiln construction. 


* Face Hardened Refractory Brick 
* Guaranteed Elements and Switches 
* U.L. Approved Components 

* Pilot light on Models 


Model No. 84— 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE KILNS MADE... 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


* Nichrome or Kanthal Elements 

* Manufactured to Exacting Specifications 
* Economy of Operation 

* Low Initial Cost 


Prices range from $12.95 up. 
Complete with built-in pyrometer, temperature holding control and counter- 
balanced door. The best value in enameling kilns today. This is truly a pro- 


(U.S. Reg.) 


fessional enameling kiln which is completely controlled to give any desired 
results. Complete as shown—$74.50 including packing charges. 


STEWART’S Quality Ceramic Glazes & Supplies ... are of the highest quality 


to fill your every need. There’s a Stewart Glaze for any job you require. 


Write for details. 


Send for NEW COMPLETE CATALOG — Edition G 


STEWART CLAY CO. 


Model #84 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


133 MULBERRY ST. DEPT. M. 
NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
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POTTER'S WHEEL 


Mi TRAY—THREE COATS OF VITRE- 
OUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL—WATER 


TIGHT — EASY TO CLEAN — 
SHELF AT REAR. 
WM HEAD — TWELVE INCH — RE- 
INFORCED. CAST ALUM!NUM 
THROWING HEAD — REMOVABLE 
DRIVING KEY. 
@ seat — Roomy — CONTOURED 
FOR COMFORT — LEATHER COV- 
ERED — ADJUSTABLE FOR 
HEIGHT. 
BM SHAFT—ONE PIECE—HYDRAUL- Weight 250 pounds—Price FOB 
ICALLY FORMED STEEL. ONE >- che 
INCH DIAMETER — MACHINE River Rogue, Michigan $239.50— 
TOLERANCE TO PLUS OR MINUS Crating charge $8.50 
. 002. 
imensee —— ess. even. — enc. PENSION — OTHER BEARINGS 
TRICALLY WELDED CONSTRUC- ALL OILITE. 
= @ FINISH — THE TRAY BRILLIANT 
WM eearRincs — SHAFT IN SELF YELLOW — THE FRAME IN AT- 


ALIGNING BALL BEARING SUS- TRACTIVE MAT BLACK. 

THE MOMENT you sit at the new Foster Potter’s Wheel—you get the 
feeling that now, for the first time, you did not have to compromise— 
you know you are working with the finest tool a pottery craftsman 
can have—a complement te the best work of the serious artist— 
expert aid for the novice, amateur and student. 


Your unique sitting position at the Foster Wheel permits you to work 
in an equilibrant posture that is relaxed, restful and allows the 
utmost freedom of the hands and arms. 

The rugged massive eonstruction of the Foster Wheel is far superior 
to the heaviest demands of eonstant wear and use. It alone meets all 
standards of beth artist and engineer. 


é 
FOVIN ceramics 
7466 Fenton + Dearborn, Mich. » Phone Logan 3-2906 














All Steel only 
DECORATOR'S WHEEL $2.95 
Steel top and bottom with Kinalloy 
bearings. Knurled stem for easy spin- 
ning. Zinc plated. Rust proof. Available 
with cast aluminum head at $3.95. 


Heavy Kinalloy only 
HAND WHEEL $8.00 
Here is a hand wheel that is easy to 
clean, will not rust and never requires 
painting. Wheel runs very true, spins 
freely, is inexpensive and neat. Height 
trimmer included. Available in alumi- 
num, $7.00. 


Variable Speed Electric only 
POTTER'S WHEEL $75.00 
This is a truly portable machine — 
weighs only 10 Ibs. Foot accelerator 
speed control with enclosed 110V AC- 
DC motor. Removable 7” head. Re- 
cessed bolts may be removed and 
head placed on hand wheel with 
piece remaining centered. Ready to 
plug in. 

See your Dealer or 

Distributor or write: 


GILMOUR CAMPBELL 


Detroit 13, Michigan 


14258 Maiden Dept. CM6 
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CLAYS AND GLAZES 
THAT GO TOGETHER: 


DRAKENFELD clays and glazes are made for each 
other — are the right combination for better ware. 
Here are a few suggestions. Give them a trial and 
convince yourself. 


CLAYS 


CONE 06 White Casting Clay 68203 


. . . just add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. The slip improves with age. 


CONE 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 


modeling or throwing on a wheel. 


Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) . 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 


Cone 06-02 Matt 


These glazes produce sparkling results — are available 
in a wide variety of colors. All are specially designed 
for Cone 06 fire — danger of crazing, shivering, blis- 
tering, pinholing and crawling is greatly minimized. 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG No. 50-A 
Contains complete information and 
prices on clay bodies, prepared glazes, 
overglaze and underglaze colors, py- 
rometric cones, banding wheels, lab- 
oratory mills, electric kilns and pot- 


ter’s wheels. 
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. comes in moist form, ready to use for 


Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 07-02 Crackle 
Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 


OWN AN ELECTRIC KILN. Enjoy 
the thrilling experience of firing 
your own ware. Drakenfeld has 
a full line of electric kilns— floor 
and bench models—front loaders 
and top loaders—from which to 
choose one best-suited to your 
needs. 




































el MOTORIZED, Floor Mode! 
~ = Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 
IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE : . 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 








FOOT PEDAL 


Ruth D. Lauer, Inc. WEME ASTER POTTER'S WHEEL 


Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exposed h 
145-05 Jamaica Avenue Whether amateur or skilled artisan . . you'll find the smooth motorized 


operation . . . ease of control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 
MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- % 


4 incti tt xcelling any you've ever < fore. 

Jamaica 35, N.Y. tinctive pottery — g anything you've ever done before 
Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, cone {= } 
» “ A venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table # j 
Distributor for Lurano Mosaic with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing % +), 
ead has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting } 


Tiles and Glass Mosaic Tiles. In plaster bats. 
ae > ‘ Y h 1 hand freed ll ti SP at ie h instz 
addition, a full line of do-it-yourself Gees ah aaeael Wotan ib te 108 ae io coe ". Ge oe 


Genes of speed ~~ 4 * 150 | es is ne bya fooe pedal. 
* asy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any motor. 
kits from Hot Plates to 60” Table Standard ¥% HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 
Kits Wheel. 


















Floor Model. Item 47b, Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at 
$175.00—Factory Price -.....-.------.--~- 94.50 
Bench Model. Item 47a, Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at i 
| $125.00—Factory Price 4 


e 10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


| 
| | $69.9 
Write for FREE literature and " 


z ” Dept. Y-68, Burlington, Wis. 
studio demonstration. . — : Se 
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= Endless : 
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s The Greek Pedestal is so 

- versatile that it looks equally 

< lovely when used as a base? fF 

: for many shapes. a 
5 


A—T#89—Greek Pedestal — 
$3.50—4!/,” x 134”. 











* Sa 6 


B—B#79—Bell Shaped Flower Container—$8.50—5!/,” x9” 


C—B#66—Deep Casserole Bottom Bowl—$6.50—103/,” x 3” 
shown in combination with the Greek Pedestal. 











Attention! Distributors 
Call, wire or write Agency Tile—New York 
for Free particulars about one of the fast- 
est growing and most profitable items in 
the Ceramic Trade. 









D—shows Bell Shaped Flower Container on the Greek 
Pedestal. 





The Bee Basch Creative Mold Contest ends June 30th. 
So — send now for FREE ENTRY FORM. 


NATIONALLY PROMOTED SEND 25¢ FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS! 


All molds (c) Bee FOB 
Y ; ) = Sarasota, Fla. Add 10% 
A G E N C T j L E (A pach ( C51ghs for packing, 50c mini- 





mum, no COD’s, please. 


Su pp | y Cor poration FACTORY & SHOWROOM—2124 Bee Ridge Rd., Sarasot., Fla. 
-MAIL ADDRESS—70 S. Englewood Beach Rd., Englewood, Fla. 
522 W. 29 St. New York 1, N.Y. 
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CERAMICS 
Iry MAYCOS 


NEW CRYSTAL GLAZES kxotic glazes with ir- 


regular patterns of harmonizing colors: Dalmation, Nite Sky, 





Scarlet Halo, Nugget Brown, Persian Fantasy, Sunburst. 


' NEW HESITATION GLAZES An exciting 


glaze that cracks and separates into fascinating patterns. 
Use over contrasting or harmonizing glazes for two - tone 
effects. White, Sky Blue, Light Green, Golden, Brown, Pink, 





UNDERGLAZE COLORS 50 time-tested 


brilliant colors that you can use with confidence. 
For marbleized effect, add several colors to slip, 


do not mix, and cast. 





ONE STROKE on top of SATINA 


For colorful artistic designs with only one-fire. 
For speckled satin finishes, spatter Satina with 
one or more One Strokes. 


*TM applied for 
*“*TM Reg. 





Available at your local MAYCO Dealer 


Dealerships Available — See your nearest MAYCO Distributor, or write us 


| MAYCO COLORS 


10645 CHANDLER BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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WANTS EXPLANATION OF AWARDS 


Dear Editor: 

. I would like to give a special note 
of thanks for the articles by Don Wood 
and for your coverage of the show win- 
ners. Although I am only a hobbyist, I 
followed with avid interest the discus- 
sion of show jurys. I have just returned 
from the biennial exhibition of San Fran- 
cisco Potters where I saw the work of 
Peter Voulkos firsthand. 

Any light you can shed on his purpose 
would be of interest. Also, is there any 
reason why the awards in a show are not 
accompanied by a brief explanation of 
the qualicies which caused the piece to be 
chosen over the others? I believe this 
would create an understanding and great- 
er appreciation of the field in the laymen 
who visit the shows. 

Mrs. JEANNETTE THOMPSON 
Richmond, Calif. 


FROM CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS 


Dear Editor: 

This is a long-delayed acknowledgement 
of your very excellent magazine. Since I 
am one of your charter subscribers, I can 
attest to its value for one who is a dedi- 
cated hobbyist who has been aided con- 
siderably by your helpful studio hints as 


well as the articles by professional cer- 
amists . 

Mrs. WALTER LOBMAN 

Montgomery, Ala. 


Dear Editor: 

Am renewing my _ subscription with 
pleasant anticipation. I have been a char- 
ter subscriber to your delightful magazine, 
and have kept and treasured each issue. 
They are a continual source of valuable 
information. 

I also deeply appreciate the time and 
thought you give to the publication of 
Ceramics MONTHLY. The magazine is so 
attractively printed, the halftones excellent, 
and your variety of subject matter must 
satisfy all of us. It does me... 

ESTELLE FRANTZ 
Chicago, IIl. 


STRUGGLE FOR ATTENTION 


Dear Editor: 
. . . I was real happy to note that Paul 
Soldner’s pot did not warp this year! 
(6th Miami National in May issue). 
However, it still looks like pots piled up 
on top of each other in preparation for 
moving somewhere; and my eye auto- 
matically tries to divide them. I con- 
sider such a form bad, and would like to 
remark that anyone with patience and 
a high enough kiln could join any num- 
ber of pots and think himself very clever. 

As for Donald March—he was not 
so lucky in the warping department, and 
his creation could be entitled “Old Shack 
with Leaning Stovepipe.” 

Sad that Angelo Garzio’s fine pot must 


keep such bad company! How (the 
work of) Mr. Soldner and Mr. March 
could have swayed a jury in their diree. 
tion is rather hard to imagine, when 
much really beautiful pottery is being pro- 
duced. I cannot believe that such Pieces 
are the result of our times or natural gy. 
olution—they simply indicate, t me, a 
huge struggle to attract attention by any 
means, like a child who misbehaves ty 
gain attention . . 

I am looking forward to the Over-the. 
Summer issue, and think the whole ide, 
of discontinuing publication for the sum. 
mer is a fine one. We will be all the 
more anxious for that September issue. 

Mrs. FREDERICK Cozts 
Windsor, Ontario 
Canada 


SURPRISED 


Dear Editor: 

. . . It was a most pleasant surprise to 
see the picture of my melon jar in you 
very attractive article, “Studios and Work. 
shops Today,” in the March issue. 

Mrs. Sriuis Lipsitz 
Brooklyn, N.Y 





This column is for CM readers, It’s 
open to everyone who has something to 
say—be it quip, query, comment or ad- 
vice. All letters must be signed; 
names will be withheld on request. 
Just address your 
Editor, Ceramics Monthly, 4175 North 
High St., Columbus 14, Ohio.—Ed. 
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Ceramic Products, INC. 4030 w. siackstone Ave. Fresno 3, Calif 
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Duncans’ Unconditionally 
Guarantee Your Complete 
Satisfaction With All 
Oracle dcolel tary 
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THE FINEST, SAFEST KILNS 
ON THE MARKET | 


ya KILN. 


THE TROUBLE-FREE METHOD 





ada 
UL APPROVED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance Company 

about the importance of UL approval on any electric appliance. 





















ork- Others claim that wire and switches are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 
14a TOP LOADERS ti 


Be 
op 


-_ 20 quality built, feature packed models from which =! 





~ to choose. DYNAKILNS feature the patented DYNA- _—— 
d- | F GLOW porcelain element holders . . . 4-way switches 

d; ° . 

t. ...2 peep holes... pilot lights...and they are 

he | ° ° ° ° 

th designed with your safety in mind. MODEL U15SH 








FRONT LOADERS . HIGH TEMPERATURE 


FURNACES 
TO 3000° F 


A complete line of 


bench and floor 


sndabe evatiatie. ... USing silicon carbide 


heating elements. 
MODEL 818-G 








MODEL 424 











Price includes Pyrometer, 

Input Control Switch, Gravity Door, 
Pilot Light, and Patented Dyna-Glow 
Porcelain Element Holders. 

Attractive ... Plugs in anywhere! 


TEMPERATURE HOLDING 
ENAMELING KILN 
Can Also Do Ceramics! 





j $ 28 plus $2.00 crating charge 
E Chamber size: 4” x 82" x 8Y2"" 


MODEL E49 
















MODEL E48 ENAMELING KILN 





i All steel welded case... gravity door... $ 5G 
Patented Dyna-Glow element holders . . . Plugs in 2 ; 

anywhere ... attains enameling temperatures saieadaiie 

quickly regardless of voltage conditions . . . manana 


elements can not be burned out due to over-firing. 4" x 8x 8” 
*Pyrometer available at $20.00 extra 








WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


. lf, MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
’ CHESTER 11, PENNA. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


HLY JUNE, 1958 
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THOMPSON 
Ey ENAMELS & MATERIALS 


for Teachers, Professionals, 
Hobbyists and Students 


TCT Enamels assure best results . . . because they give you 


greater: Uniformity of enamel @ Brilliance of color ¢ Dependability 


in use @ Choice of many colors © Beauty of finish 


Everyone appreciates the better results, the improved 
workmanship, the beautiful pieces you get with TCT 
Enamels. For 65 years, we have emphasized QUALITY, 
VALUE and SERVICE to enamelers . . . 


150 shades of enamel colors in lump and powder plus, 


now offer over 


opalescent, crackle, glaze paint, separation enamel, 


threads, liquid gold. 





NEW for Glass Decorators 


We offer a full line of Ice Colors for firing on glass. Write 
for complete information. 











We Also Supply: 


Kilns Trivets : 
Findings Enamel Threads “ite for 
Metal Shapes Copper Wire FREE 
Chains Silver Foil CATALOG 
Frames 








Dept. CM 
' 1539 Deerfield Road © Highland Park, til. 











Siggetiiont 


from our readers 





Plastic Stencils 4 
A good material to use as stencils with underglazeg ani F 
enamels, etc. is polyethylene sheeting (plastic bags). U}, s 
like paper stencils, they don’t wear out and may be fils : 
away for future use. Simply dip the stencil in water (guy F 
if you are enameling) and lay it in place. After you hay 
applied your color with sponge, tooth brush, air brush » — 
what have you, lift the stencil off with tweezers or a hatpi, 

Wash it off and it is ready to use again. 
—Louise Wood, Lake Ozark, My, 


ScD Larey Aa ae 


Rade Denis SNE 


Clothes Pin Fasteners 

Have you ever used spring clothes pins to fasten th 
cloth to your box for a sling mold? The pins make it possi. 
ble to combine the hammock and sling methods for fre 
form shapes. 


eee 


a 


—Mrs. John Hagmeier, Juneau, Alasky 


Hint for Round Tables 

I came up with this idea for making a perfect circ 
for a mosaic table after measuring, using the string an( 
pencil method, ete. without any luck. Use a flat, narroy § 
stick with a nail driven through one end. On the other end & 
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make a hole (or a series of holes for circles of different 77 
diameters) large enough to fit a pencil in. The distance |) 
between the nail and the hole equals the radius of the circle 77 
Place a pencil in the hole, hold the nail in one spot ani) 
rotate the stick. Result: A perfect circle! 4 
—Marge Novak, Lorain, Ohio ¥ 





Mending Hint . 
Greenware mender is a handy thing, but it is good vj 
know when not to use it. Many pieces that have been ref 
paired will crack again in the fire, if there is too much stress 
at the point of the break. A good rule to remember whe! ; 
repairing greenware is that if the weight of the broke 
piece will hold it in place, it is safe to repair. For instance, 
if an extended arm broke off a figurine, do not attempt t 
mend it. But, if the hand rests on the hip, it probably 

quite safe. 
—Louise Wood, Lake Ozark, M 


Storage Jars . 
Glass jars are ideal for storing supplies. You can aif 
ways see exactly what is inside and if you don’t use lid 
they can be stacked one on top of the other. Small mustari 
and referigerator jars are perfect for jewelry findings ani 
other small items. The gallon jars are fine for electri 
plugs, switches, etc. 
—Lillian Simko, Allen Par'!:, Miel 





Dollars for your Thoughts 


CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send you 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus |4 
Ohio. Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused item 
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. in Holland’s NEW MALLARD duck 


molds. Finish in life-like reality in under- 
HEN: Mold, H809, 7!” high, $4.60 


glaze or china paint. Ideal gift for the hunt- 
DRAKE: Mold, H808, 9” high, $11.35 


er, for the den, office, etc . . . and it’s not 


Bases are interchangeable * , 
er ° Hen Base: H809A, 4 x 5, $3.35 
too early to start thinking about Christmas. Drake Base: H808A, 4 x 5, $3.50 
Lamp Base: H810, 13” Long, $6.45 
(Can be fired in 11” Kiln.) 


AS SEEN IN ALL ELEGANT GIFT AND INTERIOR -DECORATING SHOPS! 





1040 Pennsylvania Av., Trenten, N.J. EX 2-7032 
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CM's Pic of the Month: Cannister Set by Gladys Crooks of Mercer Island, Wash., recently won 
the Washington Arts and Crafts Association award in the Northwest Craftsmen's Exhibition. The 
award was made on the basis of good design, good craftsmanship, sales appeal, and suitability for 
quantity production. Mrs. Crooks’ cannisters are 7” and 8” tall, and are made from a native 
Washington earthenware. “| work almost entirely with this Washington glacial clay,’ Mrs. Crooks states. 
“It produces a very durable ware when fired to 1950° F. in an electric kiln. | can usually collect a new 
supply of clay whenever someone digs a basement for a new home, or when the Highway Depart- 
ment starts a new highway.” The cannisters are glazed with a golden yellow matt, colored wi'th iron 
and tin oxides. Additional iron from the clay gives a rusty texture along the knuckle mar‘s and 
edges. Mrs. Crooks studied clay working techniques with private instructors, including advancec whee! 
methods under F. Carlton Ball. She has exhibited in the 1957 Designer-Craftsmen of the We:t, and 
a piece from this show currently is touring Europe and the Near East under the auspices of the 
U. S. Information Agency. 
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Ideal for school, studio, home use . 


* 
Acclaimed 
Everywhere 
by 
Teachers 
and 
Professionals 
for 
Performance! 


* 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


only $57.50 


(Shipped complete, 
Less Motor) 


* 


. The famous B & | 


Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 


fora 
beautiful 
uniform 

| finish... 


use HARROP’s 
easy to apply 
Brush-on 
GLAZE 


New... ready 

mixed, brush- 

on glaze 

specially 

compounded ¢ 

by HARROP J 

for smooth, 

quick application. ia 

Over 80 modern, decorative pie in the 


features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit mat, crackle and fancy art finishes. 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size All types fire at cone 06 hohe flow well. 
hinge. produce a beautiful uniform finish. 
Before you buy, Write B & |... get full, free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features .. . 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B& I Mfg. Co. Dept. C. Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 


full range of opaque, transparent, semi- 


MAKE HARROP 

YOUR ONE RELIABLE 

SOURCE FOR ALL CERAMIC NEEDS 

Colors, finishes, clays and plasters. Modelling tools, 
kiln furniture and supplies, painting and air-brush 
equipment. Send for catalog. 
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NATION-WIDE MOLD SERVICE 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE 


You can now order molds from leading mold makers on one 
order throughout U. S. Pay only one freight bill. 


Efficient... 
Economical ELECTRIKILNS 


Save time...make your fir- 
ing fast... easy ... accurate 
... with a Harrop Electri- 
Kiln designed to the needs 
of the hobbyist, teacher or 
art studio. Scientific design 
and low-input heating ele- 
ments provide uniform 
firing and economical oper- 
ation. SIZES TO MEET 
ANY NEED ...Top Loader 
or Side Loader in bench or 
floor models. Capacities to 
4860 cu. in., maximum fir- 
ing 2300°. Mail coupon for 
catalog. 


WE OFFER MOLDS 
Alberta Calif. Holland 
Bee Basch Ceramics Mallory White Horse 
Bell Duncan Schmid Others 


Send One Dollar for catalog and full information 


FROM 


Radiant 


DISTRIBUTOR 
DUNCAN'S E-Z FLOW RE-WARD 
Serving Maryland; Northern Virginia; Washington, D. C.; 
Delaware and Southeastern Pennsylvania, with 48-hour service. 


e 
tHanrep Conramic Sawiee Co. 
eLecaniniLN DIVISION 
3470 E, 5th Ave, Dept. E 


| Please send me your complete catalog of ElectriKilns 
_. and Ceramic Supplies. 


Columbus 19. Ohie 


ANNOUNCING PARAGON KILNS IN MARYLAND 
(30) Models — Finest Quality — Latest Features 
Surprising Prices. 





See them here or at your dealers. 








Street 





+i State 
- ama a Hobbyist (CJ, Art Studio Owner (], 
Public se Teacher as Ff oman Class 


MARYLAND CERAMIC HOUSE, LTD. 


2000 E. 30th St. (Nr. Harford Ave.) Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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Send show announcements early—WHERE 
TO SHOW: three months ahead of entry 
date; WHERE TO GO: at least six weeks 


before opening. 
WHERE TO SHOW 


Kansas, LAWRENCE 

Octoser 26-NovEMBER 15 

Kansas Designer Craftsman Show at the 
Student Union, University of Kansas. 
Open to craftsmen who live in Kansas 
or Kansas City, Missouri; or who have 
lived in Kansas for one year. Ceramics, 
sculpture and jewelry included. Jury; 
$800 in prizes. Deadline for work: 
October 15. For additional informa- 
tion and entry blanks, write Marjorie 
Whitney, Department of Design, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 
SEPTEMBER 19-21 

An all-ceramic hobby show at the Hor- 
ticultural Hall, sponsored by the New 
England Chapter of Ceramic Leagues, 
Inc. For additional information, write 
New England Ceramic Show, 65 Middle 
St., Woburn, Mass. 


New York, SYRACUSE 

OctoseR 26-DECEMBER 7 
International Ceramic Exhibition at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. Spon- 
sored by the Syracuse Museum, Syracuse 
China Corp., and the Ferro Corp. of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Open only to invited 
ceramists from Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, England, Finland, France, Hol- 


land, Italy, Norway, Sweden, United 
States and West Germany. 


WasHuincTon, D. C. 

Aucust 27-SEPTEMBER 25 

Third Biennial Exhibition of Creative 
Crafts, sponsored by six Washington 
craft groups, at the Natural History 
Building of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Open to craftsmen in the District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia. Jury. 
Ceramics and ceramic sculpture, enamels 
and jewelry among crafts eligible. Dead- 
line for entries: August 15, 1958. For 
information and entry blanks, write to 
the Corresponding Secretary, The Kiln 
Club of Washington, 7241 Brinkley Rd., 
S.E., Washington 22, D. C. 


WHERE TO GO 


CoLoraDo, DENVER 

July 9-September 7 
The 64th Annual Exhibition of the Den- 
ver Art Museum, West 14th Ave. and 
Acoma St. Ceramics and sculpture in- 


cluded. 
CONNECTICUT, BROOKFIELD 


June 21-July 6 

Exhibit of ceramics at the Brookfield 
Craft Center. Lecture by the Rev. Walter 
Kring on June 21. Topic: “Japanese 
Ceramics.” 


CoNNECTICUT, BROOKFIELD 

July 27-August 10 
Exhibit of metal, glass and enamel at the 
Brookfield Craft Center. 


CONNECTICUT, BROOKFIELD 
August 24-September 1 

“Design in Crafts” at the Brookfield 
Craft Center. 





CoNNECTICUT, GUILFORD 

Jury 24-26 

Guilford Handcraft Exposition on the 
Green in the center of Guilford. Ry. 
hibits, displays and demonstrations, 


GerorciA, ATHENS 

through June 18 

“American Craftsmen, 1957,” a Smith. 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibitiop 
at the University of Georgia. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 

June 15-16 
“Culturama Art and Craft Show at the 
Bloom Township High School. 


New HampsuireE, GILFORD 
August 5-9 
The 25th Anniversary Craftsmen’s Fair 


sponsored by the League of New Hamp. 
shire Arts and Crafts, at Belknap Mt 


Recreation Area. Hours: Daily 10 a.m. 
6 p.m. except on Wednesday, 10 am. 
10 p.m. 


New York, CoopERSTOWN 

June 22-July 6 
The Susquehanna Craft Show, sponsor. 
ed by the Cooperstown Art Association, 
at the Public Library. 


New HAmpsHIRE, MANCHESTER 
through July 20 

An exhibition of enamels and _ paintings 
by Karl Drerup at the Currier Gallery 
of Art. 


New York, ITHACA 
August 21-23 
The Fifth Annual York State Craft Fair, 
sponsored by the York State Craftsmen, 
at Ithaca College. 
(Continued on page 48) 








Fantastic Neoteric Technique 
with Mission Glaze produces 
Mosaics on any Bisque Piece 
without Tesserae & Grouting / 
Your brush - the only tool! 


Simple, easy to follow instructions, show how you 
can produce Mosaics right on any Bisque piece 
with just your brush, Mission Glaze and Definer. 





7 CATHEDRAL 
TONES 
Brilliant, self-glazing 
hues with the glow of 
stained glass. Purple, 
Garnet, Rose, Sunlight, 











J . 
wo Grey Definer, Instructions, De- 
hall es $3.95 signs. 


This labor-saving technique eliminates cutting, fitting pieces, 
special tools, waste, remnant piles. Nothing to level. No messy 
cement or grout to “hurry you”. Mission Mosaic Glaze Tech- 
nique is clean and “waits for you”. 

You can create original pieces of cultural charm. Rich, vibrant 
7 CHAPEL TONES Mission Mosaics become an integral part of your Bisque vase, 


"s aie. yo eg reek Rich, muted, self-glezing ethereal pitcher, dish, tray, box, jewelry or tabletop, glowing with 
2 Definer, Instructions, tones. Angelus Blue, Cloister beauty, smooth and pleasant to touch. 

ey = (Designs. Grey, Groon Tepes, Coral, Chancel Order Mission Mosaic Glaze today. 
ua = Brown, Gold, Amethyst. Includes 


You'll be proud of the results. 


$3.95 CoA COM - 


2811 WOODBURN AVE. CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 
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PRODUCTS SHOWCASE 








It’s New! 
Craftool “Interchanger” Sieve 


A jewel-like polished brass pocket laboratory sieve 
with interchangeable discs—50, 80, 120 meshes. 


@ One-piece retainer fillet 









@ 5-piece solid brass construction 
with cover and pan 


No blind spots 


@ Reintorced rimmed brass 
gauze discs 


Extra dises available 
in all standard meshes 








Indispensable 
for lab, studio 
and field work. 


Complete with pocket bag and brush 
(4” dia. x 14g” deep) $14.95 
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Order from your local dealer or write: 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


396 Broadway New York 13, N.Y. 





for underglaze painting — Birth- Complete Set 


days, Holidays, Anniversaries, a 
Weddings, Gay 90's, Modern, etc. postpaid. 
Mosaics, Ceramics, Glass and 
Enameling Supplies 
Wholesale and Retail 
Distributor for: Ceramichrome, Creek-Turn, Duncan, 


Holland, Mallory, Marx Brush, Paragon, 
Re-Ward, Stangren, Kay the Potter. 


lucille Gerbig ceramics 


Cincinnati 29, Ohio- 





4023 Reading Rd. 
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0. HOMMEL 


the world’s 

most complete 
Ceramic 
Supplier 





PREPARED GLAZES 
* ENGOBE STAINS a 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES :: 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 


GOLD-PLATINUM- 
LUSTRES 
for glass and china 


CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 4 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 


ASBESTOS GLOVES 
and MITTENS 


* UNDERGLAZE PENCIL 
and CRAYONS 


R BRUSHES 























FREE nomnel CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated, 
Reader can write for 
technical information 
and aids in formulating 
various glazes, 


rue O. HOMMREL co. 
cuss PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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#583 #594 #593 #588 
(lid mold) 
Mold #583 Ginger Jar. . 9%” hi. $ 7.00 
#593 Inca Vase . . . 14 3%” tall $10.00 
#588 Tall Apothecary Jar 1644” tall x 


47,” dia $11.00 

#594 Multipurpose Lid—4 parts in 1 mold) 
31/4.” dia $ 4.50 

#592 Vase... 1334” tall x 5/4” dia. $10.00. 


CREEK-TURN 


MOCOS * GLAZES © SLIPS “TOOLS 











WITH TEXTURE TOOLS 
b 
CREEK-TURN 


DESIGNED for CERAMICS 
Sgraffito Knife . . . . $ .65 
Ric-Rac Walking Tool. . = 1.25 
Double End Loop Tool. . 1.00 
(for deep sgraffito & wheel effects) 
Multiple Sgraffito Tool. .... ..60 
All tools made of quality steel 
Set of 4 Tools with instructions 


$3.50 prepaid 


NEW 
SECOND EDITION 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
by KLEINER 


price $1.50 27 pages of sgraffito and 
texture designs. 
Dealers inquiries invited 


NOTE: 


Molds are plain surfaced. Textured 
with CREEK-TURN TOOLS. Molds 
make beautiful lamps. 


Route 38, Hainesport, N. J. 
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MOSAICS 





Something NEW has been added 


In Name Brand Merchandise 











IT'S NO SECRET |} 
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_ «the true elegance of authentic Venetian glass 

tile imported from Italy. Beautiful colors, most 
i reasonably priced from $1.85 per sheet. (225 pieces l 
per sheet, %” x %” each tile) 


CHINA 4 
CASTING PAINTS ENAMELING ||; 
MOLDS SUPPLIES || . 
. ance mii 
—— outa for We have added ‘ 
STEWART'S — the complete ‘ 
of oo. TRINKIT 
CALIFORNIA Line 





~ 
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Have You Seen our NEW CATALOG? 








39 N. Wells, Chicago 19, Ill 
L. 


All imported and in stock for immediate delivery. i 
Send for FREE literature. 


i 
NQMG service! 


‘‘IMPORTER—DISTRIBUTOR 
Phone MI es 











Just off the press this illustrated 68 page de- 
seriptive catalog is only 50c to individuals— 
(deductable from: your first order of $5.00). 
FREE TO SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 








house of ceramics 


2481 Matthews Ave. 





Memphis 8, Tenn. 
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LEAF-PRESSED POTTERY 


A particularly good ceramic activity for summer camp, 
this project is adaptable to any age group. 


It imparts confidence in beginners because they cannot 
possibly fail to achieve satisfactory results. 


by EDRIS ECKHARDT 


T THIS TIME of year, the leaf 

dish is a particularly good project 
for ceramic activities at summer 
camp. Campers can be encouraged to 
search for suitable leaves while hiking 
through the woods or taking nature 
walks. The project is suitable for 
every age group; and the resulting 
leaf dishes make useful little ash trays 
for parents, and serve as happy re- 
minders of the summer’s fun to the 
children who made them. 

Although the project in itself is 
not very creative, it does have several 
advantages which we shouldn’t over- 
look. I find it especially helpful for 
getting children started, and for use 
with very timid adults. It imparts 
confidence in the beginner because 
he can’t possibly fail. 

It also teaches the malleability and 
sensitiveness of clay, and the import- 
ance of texture in the finished piece. 
Through this project, we learn to see 
nature; and every artist must learn to 
study and record nature. It also can 
teach the student how to use nature. 


JUNE, 195¢ 


For example, while attempting to 
simplify an outline, he might stylize 
his piece by using a group or cluster 
of leaves rather than a single leaf. 
Or he might texture the walls of a 
bowl by pressing in the veins of 
leaves, making an impressive decora- 
tion beneath the glaze. 

So, while on the surface this seems 
to be a very primitive and perhaps 
non-creative type of project, the cre- 
ative impulses are involved. 

Not a new idea, the leaf dish was 
used about 100 or 150 years ago by 
Wedgewood and still is going strong. 
The Wedgewood cabbage-leaf plate, 
for example, still is being sold. 

To begin, select a leaf which has 
a simple structure; but which has a 
very, very strong pattern of veining 
on the reverse side. An ivy leaf, 
though simple, has a very weak vein 
structure. The hollyhock leaf, which 
I used in this project, is very good. 
Plantain, burdock and wild ginger 
leaves also are very suitable. 

Maple and oak leaves get very 


“busy” around the edges and are not 
good unless you simplify the form. 

The first step in making the leaf dish 
is to cut the stem from the leaf be- 
cause the stem, pressed into the clay, 
might eventually split the clay and 
cause difficulty in firing. Since we are 
going to use this leaf without the 
stem, vein-side down, we have to be 
very careful to cut off the stem close 
to the leaf. 

For this project, I like to use a 
light or white clay so that when a 
transparent glaze is used, each vein 
shows and the color becomes gradual- 
ly deeper as the depth of the veins 
increases. 

Select a soft, malleable piece of 
wedged clay and thump it with the 
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ROLL THE CLAY thinner. 

Be sure to cover the clay 
with a cloth so the rolling pin 
will not stick. This step also 
might be done with the palms 
of the hands. Small children 
like to pat the clay. 
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GENTLY roll the leaf, us- 

ing more pressure as you 
near the edges. Be careful not 
to use too much pressure at 
the spot where the stem joins 
the leaf. 
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THUMP the clay with the 

palms of the hands until 
you get a pancake which is 
thinner on the edges than in 
the middle. Notice that the 
leaf has a very simple out- 
line, but very intricate and 
beautiful veining on the under 
side. 








PLACE the leaf in the 
center of the pancake. If 
you have alarge pancake, you 
can use several leaves (small 
photo). Gently press the vein- 
side of the leaf into the clay. 





. . . LEAF-PRESSED POTTERY 


palms of your hands until you have 
made a pancake about %4-inch deep 
in the center and %-inch thick a 
the edges. When using a very large 
leaf, a burdock for instance, the 
center could be '%-inch thick and 
the edges %4-inch. The thickness of 
the clay depends entirely upon the 
size of the piece to be made. 

Now roll the clay thinner. Be sure 
to use a cloth over the clay so the 
rolling pin will not stick. A length 
of broom handle might also be used 
in piace of the rolling pin, or the 
piece may be patted out with the 
palms of the hands. Little children 
prefer to pat out the pancake. You 
will notice in the illustrations that the 
flattened clay is deeper in the center 
and tapers toward the outside. 

The pancake of clay needn’t be as 
large as the one illustrated. With a 
large piece such as this, you could 
make an arrangement of several 
leaves and cut around them for a 
triangular dish. Gently press the vein- 
side of the leaf into the clay. Do not 
press too hard at the point where the 
veins meet. 

When the leaf is in place on the 
center of the pancake, gently roll it 
into the clay with the rolling pin. 
Now we are ready to cut the clay. 
I like to use a nail file for this be- 
cause its serrated surface prevents the 
clay from sticking. Notice that I do 
not follow the outline of the leaf too 
closely. The piece will look better if 
you do not cut out every little jog. 

With leaves—like the hollyhock— 
which form a “V” at the point where 
the stem meets the leaf (arrow), it is 
very important not to follow the out- 
line of the leaf exactly. If the “V” 
is cut out, the clay piece might split 
down the center. In the photograph, 
you can see how I cut around the 
leaf, by-passing the “V” entirely. 
Angle the nail file toward the leaf- 
edge when cutting so you get an 
undercut. 

When the excess clay has been re- 
moved, turn up the dish with the leaf 
still in place. Take up the piece in 
your hand and turn up and round 
the edges at the same time. Do not 
make the mistake of removing the 
leaf before you turn up the edges. 
You will notice that your fingers will 
leave little dimples on the reverse side 
of the dish, but do not let these dis- 
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turb you. I find they are rather dec- 
orative and pleasant to the touch. 

On a very large piece, like one 
made from a plantain or ginger leaf, 
the dish may be 10 or 12 inches long. 
In this case, it will be necessary to 
tun up the edges quite a bit. In 
order to support the piece, it is best 
to make thick clay coils or rollers. 
Make the rollers from clay that is 
slightly harder than that you are 
using for the project, and place them 
at the spots where bracing is needed. 
For instance, on this piece I wished 
to brace one end more than the other, 
so I made a horse-shoe-shaped roller. 

Place the piece on the rollers and 
adjust it, but do not stick it down 
because it must be removed when the 
piece is leather hard. On a dish the 
size of the demonstration piece, brac- 
ing really is not necessary but I want- 
ed to show you how it is done. Now 
peel off the leaf, and allow the piece 
to dry slowly to prevent it from 
cracking at the center vein. 

When glazing the piece, creative- 
ness comes into play. You may wish 
to use a turquoise or blue glaze and 
make the veins pink. Or perhaps you 
might wish to blend or shade the 
glazes. There are any number of glaze 
combinations and techniques which 
can be effective on this type of piece. 

Not only is this project good for 
the summer months when most plants 
are in bloom, but it is equally useful 
in the fall when children have a 
tendency to pick up and collect many 
different kinds of leaves. 

Leaves that are not quite sym- 
metrical—that are a little wider on 
one side than on the other—make 
very interesting all-over designs for 
the interior of a plate. Another pleas- 
ing effect may be obtained by using 
a leaf which has only the vein struc- 
ture remaining. However, never use 
or make a stem on a leaf dish. This 
spoils the simple pottery outline, and 
is not a good ceramic technique. 

Encourage children to bring the 
leaves they find into the classroom. 
Discuss the reasons why some are 
good and others not so good for this 
type of project. Leaf-pressed pottery 
is an excellent project to get children 
started in ceramics, They will learn 
quickly how to work with plastic 
clay; and even more important, they 
will get a good first piece quickly— 
something to take home and show off 
— which will heighten their interest 
in working with this wonderful ma- 
terial—_clay. @ 
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CUT AROUND the leaf 

with the nail file. Angle 
the file toward the leaf edge 
when cutting, so you get an 
undercut. Do not follow the 
outline of the leaf religiously, 
especially at the point marked 
with the arrow, Cut a curving 
line rather than a series of 
straight lines. 





7 A ROLLER or thick layer 
of clay is used to support 
larger pieces. Clay for the 
brace should be harder than 
that used for the project it- 
self. Bracing really is not ne- 
cessary for a small piece like 
the one illustrated. 








TURN UP and round the 

edges with the leaf still 
in place. Your fingers will 
leave little dimples on the 
reverse side of the piece, but 
these are rather decorative 
and pleasant to the touch. 





PEEL OFF the leaf and 

allow the piece to dry 
slowly to prevent it from 
cracking along the center 
vein. Be careful not to stick 
the piece to the bracing, be- 
cause it must be removed 
when the piece is leather hard. 
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HAND BUILDING: 


2nd Prize 


Elizabeth Popowski 
Chicago, Illinois 


WHEEL: Ist Prize 
Donald Johns 
Elgin, Illinois 


Great Lakes Ceramic Hobby Exhibition: 


THE GREAT LAKES SHOW attracted thousands of teachers, 
hobbyists, students, suppliers and interested onlookers. Held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, from April 24-27, the 1958 show in- 
troduced a schedule of split hours. Wholesale buyers were allotted 
special times to view the show while it was closed to the general public. 
Other features of the show were private classes as well as general dem- 
onstrations and—of course—the important hobby competition. Some 
of the winners are shown on this page. 


MOSAIC: Ist Prize 
A. E. Bennett 
E. Chicago, Indiana 


MOSAIC: 2nd Prize 
Ella Miller 
Wheaton, Illinois 


UNDERGLAZE: Ist Prize 
Olive Lucas 
Downers Grove, Illinois 


SCULPTURE: Ist Prize 
Oscar Graves 
Detroit, Michigan 


HAND BUILDING: Ist Prize 
C. E. Foster 
Muskegon, Michigan 
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ENAMEL: Ist Prize (round plate) and 

Honorable Mention (box), Helen West, Chicago, Illinois. 
2nd Prize (rectangu ar tray) 

Marie Wright, Evanston, Illinois. 
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WHEEL: Ist Prize, Best in Show 
Suzanne Sperry Klay 
Cohasset, Massachusetts 


CHILDREN'S DIVISION: Ist Prize 
Jay Seeley 

SCULPTURE: Ist Prize Oneonta, New York 

Anthony Micchelli 

Springfield, New Jersey 


Eastern Ceramic Hobby Show: 


THE EASTERN SHOW attracted thousands of visitors to Con- 
vention Hall in the seaside resort of Asbury Park, N.J. During the 
show, which was held from May 8-11, the ceramics enthusiasts strolled 
along the promenade and up and down the aisles of the main floor, 
pausing at the suppliers’ booths, listening to the lectures and watching 
the demonstrations. A new feature of the 1958 show was the profession- 
al exhibit. Professional potters were invited to submit examples of their 
work which could be marked for sale. More than 500 pieces were enter- 
ed in the 1958 ceramic hobby competition. Several of the winning 
pieces are shown on this page. 


OVERGLAZE: Ist Prize 
Clarice Johnson 
Dallas, Texas 


UNUSUAL GLAZE: Ist Prize ORIGINAL DESIGN: Ist Prize 
J, Elmer Taylor Suzanne Sperry Klay 
Wildwood, New Jersey Cohasset, Massachusetts 
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by 
MARY 
ELLIOTT 





“OLD SOL,” a 30-inch plaque modeled in 
low relief, is installed on a 

white garden wall, opposite the dining 
area of the owner's home. 

During the day, the orange-red, white 
and gray which predominate produce 

a fiery effect. Blue-green accents are 
used in and around the eyes. 

At night, the piece is spotlighted. 


“PISCES,” one of the 12 murals 

Doris Hall was commissioned 

to make for Michigan State University. 
Measuring approximately 10’ x 14’ 
each, the Zodiac murals are 

installed on the new men's dormitories. 


Photo: Michigan State University 
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PRACTICAL AND HANDSOME as well, 
enameled tabletops accent 

any decor. Owners of small kilns can make 
tabletops such as this by using 
pre-enameled steel tiles 

or by cutting their design into a number 
of small sections which are fired 
separately and then assembled. 

Doris Hall enameled the piece illustrated 
Woodwork was done by Duncan Smith. 
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at are REALLY BIG 


... but claims a little kiln is no bar to variety. She suggests a multitude 
of small items—ranging from switch plates to hair ornaments—that the 
hobby enamelist can make. 


ORIS HALL’S ENAMELS 

range in size from an exquisite 
inch-high plaque to a 16-foot giraffe. 
But size, in itself, is not the point. 
The important thing is artistry—the 
skill and imagination she brings to 
her work, regardless of its size. 

Doris was making a name for her- 
self as a painter when her artist hus- 
band, Kalman Kubinyi, suggested 
that she try enameling. That was 15 
years ago. It has been the medium of 
mediums for her ever since. 

“We enamelists have an extraordin- 
ary medium to work with,” she ex- 
plains. “Enamels don’t fade or crack 
or disintegrate. They’re impervious to 
weather—at once completely practi- 
cal and deeply elegant. There is no 
end to the decorative potential of 
such a medium.” 

Her enthusiasm, like the potential 
of which she speaks, is boundless. A 
self-taught enamelist, she is unin- 
hibited by “rules” or techniques ac- 
quired from others. By trial and error, 
she learned to use the materials in 
her own way. Perhaps this is the rea- 
son she is continually working out new 
ideas which the more traditional 
enamelist might consider unorthodox. 

Doris was not satisfied to limit her 
creativity to conventional objects of 
modest size, typical of the enameling 
art. She wanted to use the medium 
not only in precious but also in magni- 
ficent ways—specifically, as an impor- 
tant decorative element in architec- 
ture. This has led her to working BIG 
—and to big commissions: A giant 
giraffe for a Massachusetts school; the 
12 signs of the Zodiac, approximately 
10’ x 14 each, for dormitories at 
Michigan State University; a 30-inch 
sun plaque for the garden wall of a 
contemporary Massachusetts home; 
and many others. 

Her highly developed sense of color 
and design comes out of her experi- 
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ence as a painter. Art training, she 
feels, is invaluable to the enamelist. 
Stylized subject matter is characteris- 
tic of her work. Sometimes, especially 
in small plaques and trays, she expres- 
ses romantic feeling through delicate 
faces of girls, airy floating figures of 
lovers or musicians. Occasionally, she 
turns to wit—as in a line drawing of 
a satisfied cat clutching a hapless fish. 


The way she uses her materials de- 
pends upon the job to be done. She 
has no favorite technique. Usually a 
combination of methods is involved. 
She is a master at sifting on colors 
and is able to use this method with 
even the most complicated patterns 
and designs. Still another of her strong 
points is her ability to draw and de- 

(Please turn the page) 





Photo: The Cleveland Museum of Art 
“ANDANTE IN BLUE,” now in the permanent collection of the Cleveland Museum of Art, is 
an example of a composition made up of a ber of plaques. Enameled on steel, the 
predominant color is blue. The size of the piece is indicated by the central panel which 
measures 9” x 12.” 
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Photo: The Cleveland Museum of Art 
“ARDITO” and “AMOROSO,” a pair of 6-foot panels done in the medieval manner, feature 
Doris Hall's characteristic jeweled headdress and the musical themes which so often occur 
in her work. The robe in the “Ardito” panel (man) is green; in the “Amoroso” panel, red. 





Photo: The Cleveland Museum of Art 
“MANDOLIN,” by Doris Hall, features the sgraffito technique and the 
mottled or mosaic effect which is achieved by combining certain 
enamels and frits which interact during firing. 





... ENAMELS 


sign directly on a piece without bene. 
fit of a preliminary sketch on paper, 
The effect is one of spontaneity 

For linear designs on large or small 
scale, she frequently employs the sgraf. 
fito technique—cutting through un. 
fired enamel with a pointed tool. The 
top of the family dining table, « huge 
enameled disk, is an example. Firs 
she enameled the metal in an over. 
all pattern of vari-colored abstract 
shapes. Then, cutting into this back. 
ground, she made a series of light. 
hearted drawings and signed the work 
Mom. 

Doris, particularly adept at creat. 
ing rich and varied textures, often 
incorporates jewel-like, raised accents 
in her work. These may take the form 
of a crown on a girl’s head, an ornate 
headpiece on a medieval figure, or a 
decorative background for a subject. 

To achieve such effects, she applies 
enamels heavily in mounds and/or 
adds chunks of frit. She also creates a 
unique mosaic-like and mottled tex. 
ture in some of her larger works by 
combining various types of frit with 
enamels. Currently, she is experiment: 
ing with matt enamels (not yet gener- 
ally available) in the belief that cer- 
tain situations call for non-glossy 
surfaces. 

Delicacy and fine detail which dis- 
tinguish Doris Hall’s smaller pieces, 
would be lost in out-sized works. 
These, intended for distance viewing, 
must be bold in design and strong in 
color. Most of her larger works are 
sculptural—that is, formed in relief. 

Before enameling, the metal is laid 
on sandbags and is beaten with a 
hammer, creating a raised pattern on 
the reverse side. In the case of a 
fish shape, for example, the scales 
and other characteristic features will 
be in low relief and the overall shape 
will be slightly domed or curved. This 
treatment not only makes the piece 
more interesting aesthetically, but it 
also strengthens the metal. 

Large pieces by Doris Hall, often 
are composed of a number of units. 
An example may be seen in her 
Pisces mural, one of the 12 designed 
for Michigan State University. The 
heads and bodies of the two fishes 
dominating the mural are composed 
of separate sections bolted together 
at the back. The narrow ribbon, 
threaded through the motif, is com- 
posed of three parts, and even some 
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of the smaller star-like units in the 
background are made of separate sec- 
tions joined together. The entire 
mural is set out from the wall with 
studs, giving a three-dimensional ef- 
fect. 

Enameling on the grand scale re- 
quires engineering, and the engineer 
in this case is Doris’ husband, Kal- 
man. He figures out the mechanics of 
an idea — how it can be made to 
work— and then, with mallet and 
muscle, he shapes the metal. 

The metal they use for the large 
enamels is a steel used in the porce- 
lain-enameling industry. Comparative- 
ly low in cost and light in weight, it 
is strong and durable; and does not 
warp in firing. The Kubinyis con- 
sider it ideal for their purposes. 

Out-sized enamels call for out- 
sized facilities and the Kubinyis have 
these at the Bettinger Corporation, an 
industrial enameling plant at Wal- 
tham, Mass. Working here mostly at 
night and during week ends, they 
have access to a ceramic laboratory, 
great furnaces and other equipment 
which would amaze the average 
enamelist. All of the large pieces are 
produced at the Bettinger plant. 

Although a considerable portion of 
Doris’ time now is devoted to enamels 
for embellishing architecture, she still 
is aware of the problems of the hobby 
enamelist. She realizes that the many 
people who enamel for fun or profit 
confine their efforts to small trays, 
jewelry and costume accessories be- 
cause they are limited by a small kiln. 
It is true that the usual home kiln 
imposes certain limitations on what 
can be fired in it; but Doris main- 
tains that within these limitations, it 
is possible to achieve a great variety. 
There are innumerable items of 
modest size which can be both decora- 
tive and useful. Among her sugges- 
tions are doorknobs, drawer pulls, 
window-curtain __tie-backs, __ electric 
light switch plates, push plates for 
doors, watch faces and frames for 
clocks, candleholders, light fixtures 
and many more. In addition to the 
more conventional personal acces- 
sories, Doris suggests enameled hair 
ornaments—Spanish-type combs and 
large, decorative hairpins. And here is 
an idea for pet lovers—the Kubinyi 
cat is embellished with a tiny enamel- 
ed medallion which is attached to her 
collar. 

Using tiles in combination for siz- 
able projects such as table tops, 
murals, screens, etc., is a solution well 
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INTRODUCING DORIS HALL 


DORIS HALL at work in the Bettinger Corporation plant where all her out-sized enamels are 
produced. Note the firing rack with adjustable steel pins at the raised door of the huge 
furnace. A frequent exhibitor in arts and crafts shows, she has won six first prizes and many 
other honors at the celebrated May Show of the Cleveland Museum of Art. She also won 
first prize in enameling at the 1948 Syracuse National Ceramic Show, and the Architectural 
League Silver Medal for native American crafts in 1953. Both Doris and her husband, Kalman 
Kubinyi, are graduates of the Cleveland Institute of Art. They have two children—a son, 
Laszlo, currently a paratrooper, planning to be an artist; and a daughter, Moisha, a pro- 


fessional dancer. 


known to the small kiln owner. How- 
ever, something new in the way of 
tiles now is available. Pre-formed, 
pre-enameled steel tiles now can be 
obtained from most hobby studios. 
These tiles, heretofore used primarily 
in the building industry are available 
in assorted shapes, colors and sizes. 
All you have to do is apply your 
enameling skill on the pre-fired base 
coating. 

The Kubinyis used these tiles for a 
bathroom wall. Setting them out on 
her worktable in the position they 
ultimately would occupy, Doris work- 
ed on the entire composition, main- 
taining a seemingly unbroken flow of 
line in the design. She used the sgraf- 
fito technique to execute her motif— 
a mermaid holding an umbrella. 

Tiles do not answer the question 
when the enamelist wants to make a 
large, irregular shape—a_ sunbrust 
plaque, for example. But even this 
ambition is possible say the Kubinyis. 
Make the piece in sections cut accord- 
ing to the size of the kiln. When 
the enameling is finished, assemble 
the parts as a unit on a firm backing 
cut to shape. 

Clearly the ways of getting around, 
or working within, the limitations of a 
small kiln are many. When Doris Hall 
suggests some of the _possibilities— 
such as greater variety in small objects 


the use of tiles and the device of 
working with sections—she merely is 
saying: 

“The size of the firing chamber 
need not hold you down. If you 
give your imagination and ingenuity 
free play, the fun and excitement of 
enameling can be yours regardless of 
the facilities you have to work with.”® 


Photo: The Cleveland Museum of Art 
“GOBLET,” a plaque of brilliant effects, has 
peripheral bubbles in fantastic colors. The! 
lady, gloved in blue, holds a goblet done in 
thick, lumpy enamels that look like gold. The 
eyes of the cats and fish glow. 
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DESIGN A BIRDBATH .. . with 


REMEMBER THE BIRDS when you design a bird- 
bath for your garden. Graduate the depth of the bowl 
so birds of all sizes can use it. 

Birds are accustomed to the limbs of trees and ap- 
preciate rough-textured surfaces. So don’t use very 
smooth or highly glazed surfaces on garden pieces. The 
type of clay you use is unimportant. However, remember 
to fire it to full maturity. Otherwise the body will be 


porous and will absorb moisture. In cold weather, this 
moisture will freeze and expand and might cause the 
piece to crack. 

To stimulate your imagination, Verdelle Gray of the 
Craft Center in Worcester, Massachusetts; and Huckle. 
berry Hawkins of Cerami Center in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
describe how they designed and made the pieces shown 
on these pages. ® 

















MRS. GRAY designed her birdbath in 
four sections, each piece having a collar 
that fits into the section below (see 
sketch) without tipping or wobbling. 

She threw the base section (E) first, 
in an inverted position. Using a Jordan 
(stoneware) clay, she made the clay wall 
about %-inch thick. When the piece was 
firm enough to invert, she trimmed the 
top edge, slanting it inward. Next, she 
threw the middle sections (C and D), 
measuring carefully with calipers. 

The top (B) was thrown about 22 inch- 
es in diameter, allowing about three inches 
of clay on the bottom for the collar which 
was trimmed later. On the top side of the 
platter, she trimmed a 14-inch circle 
leaving a '%-inch depression (A). She 
then attached coils of clay of different 
lengths and thicknesses to the inside of 
the circle. Elongated ovals then were 
carved into the outer rim. 

The piece, which fired a creamy tan 
with rich dark brown blotches of grog, was 
left unglazed—except for the inner circle 
which has a Persian blue crackled puddle 


VERDELLE GRAY'S BIRDBATH was thrown on the wheel in tour sections which glaze. The glaze was wiped off the coils, 
were designed to fit together snugly, without wobbling. making them bare for contrast. 
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birds in 


ANOTHER VERSION of Mr. Hawkins’ birdbath 


features a low base. The bowl is designed 


}s0 it will stand alone in balance—even though 
| the bottom is not flat. 


MR. HAWKINS’ birdbath truly is de- 
signed with the birds in mind. The bowl 
is the basic shape of all birds, It is de- 
signed so it will stand alone in balance, 
even though the bottom is not flat. It may 
be used independently of the base. 

The rim of the bowl is deliberately 
graduated to allow both large and small 
birds to select the depth of water they 
wish. The quality and texture of the bowl 
suggests the limbs of trees. 

Mr. Hawkins used a heavily grogged 
ted body for his hand-built pieces which 
were formed when the clay was almost 
stiff enough to support itself. When the 
pieces were leather hard, he refined the 
forms with steel scrapers and wood tools. 
The earthenware pieces were fired to 
maturity and left unglazed. 

“Anything that is well-designed will 
almost always serve more than one pre- 
meditated purpose,’ Mr. Hawkins states, 
“and when put to actual use, will in- 
evitably suggest additional provocative 
uses. This is the delightful bonus which 
good design often freely offers.” 

Mr. Hawkins’ birdbath-planter proves 
this point. 
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HUCKLEBERRY HAWKINS’ BIRDBATH was hand-built in three 


sections which can be used together or independently. 











A VERSATILE DESIGN, Mr. Hawkins’ 
birdbath serves equally well as an 
enchanting planter. 
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by HELEN WARBINGTON 


Capitol Area Girl Scout Council 
Olympia, Washington 


WE INTRODUCED our summer campers to ce- 
ramics by using clay the girls themseives had “unearthed.” 
Though their results often were quite primitive, our girls 
learned that the sticky goo which they had tossed about 
could be made into little dishes, boats, small vases and 
even horses’ heads. 

Since crafts usually are optional in Girl Scout camp- 
ing programs, many children must see examples before 
they become interested in more than dabbling, rolling, 
modeling and then destroying. Although these processes 
can be therapeutic in themselves—by releasing tension or 
developing motor coordination—most children want to 
make “something to take home.” 

Our experiments with natural clay have started a 
series of activities that, with imagination and promotion, 
could evolve into years of fun and growth. 

The campers brought large chunks of clay, with 
leaves and grass still clinging, from the source on the 
beach waterfront. They placed the clay in buckets near 
the craft area, and added water. Soon the hard clay 
became slip. We were careful to avoid using clay with 
large portions of pulverized impurities. The campers 
learned the entire procedure of preparing clay by actually 
doing the straining, dehydrating the slip on plaster bats 
which they helped to make, and dividing the soft clay 
into workable portions. 

At first the girls were only superficially interested, 
but as the clay became pliable, their interest increased 
noticeably as they approached the wedging and modeling 
stages. The final step was firing and, since the natural 
clay was not of very high quality, the results were bulky 
and rough surfaced. However, the pieces did display 
some charm and beauty and caused smiles of delight and 
accomplishment from the little ceramists. : 

All natural clays require testing for best results. With 
the assistance of local resources, we still are carrying on 
considerable research. An art professor from a nearby 
university is advising us on the amount of commercial 
clays to add to our natural clay in order to make it more 
plastic and adhesive. A kiln designer and manufacturer 
has made the many firing experiments possible, and has 
given us much technical guidance. 

Keeping costs to a minimum is an important item 
in every camp program. Since the additives necessary to 
make the natural clay workable amount to but a few 
cents a season, allocated funds may be spent for color 
and glazing materials. 

If clay is not available on your camp site, it usually 
is possible to obtain it from nearby sources of supply. 
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GREE 


Bowls 


THREE CAMPERS dig large chunks of clay from the source on the 
beach waterfront. They learn the entire procedure of preparing clay 
and the money saved is spent on colors and glazes. 


Small stockpiles can be brought in and the usual pro- 








cedures followed from this point. f 
Since most camps do not have kilns, arrangements ff ing 
might be made for firing with local ceramic hobbyists. FB jpe 
They are paid the amount of the expense incurred Bec] 
while the kilns are in use. As interest increases, the pur- — may 
chase of a kiln may prove an excellent investment in fF kiln 
permanent program equipment. the 
Camp and program directors would do well to give FF too, 
considerable thought to a similar project for their sum- — F 
mer’s fun and education. In addition, teachers of school ya 
art classes, who often work in camps during their sum- 7 
mer vacations, could make a contribution to their own ri 
field by urging youth agencies to integrate clay and a 
ceramics into their programs. The end result easily could hor 
stimulate expression in several art forms, provide interest cost 
and appreciation of ceramics generally and encourage lim 
useful and enjoyable hobbies for now and the future. ® " 
YOUR PET IDEA may be worth $10 — if you'll fuse 

share it! Just send a “Letter to the Editor” de- p Hor 

scribing one of your favorite techniques for work- | bri 

ing with children. Your letter should be two or ) Th 

three pages long, typed double spaced, and should sol 

be accompanied by two or three clear snapshots Sta 

or sketches. litt 

ule 
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GREEN WARE, in spite of its weakness, will support some weight. 
Bowls that are fairly substantial may be nested so long as they rest 


firmly. Cups may be stacked in pairs on the shelf or even inside a 
vase or pitcher. Small cups may be scattered inside a large bowl. 


How to STACK a KILN 


by DIDIER JOURNEAUX 


HE NATIONALLY POPULAR 

slogan, PLAN AHEAD, is a warn- 
ing to the potter who wants to get 
the most from his kiln. Seeing that 
each dollar spent on firing gives a 
maximum return in saleable ware and 
kiln fees is not all. The kiln affects 
the entire shop operation and that, 
too, should be taken into account. 

Firing cost may be broken down in- 
to amortization of kiln, furniture and 
repair parts; electricity (or fuel) ; 
spoilage of ware; labor for stacking, 
supervising the firing, unloading and 
repairs; and the usual overhead. La- 
bor is apt to be a large part of the 
cost. Unless it happens to be in un- 
limited free supply, it should be spent 
with discretion. 

In the studio where the kiln is 
used for random batches of produc- 
tion and custom firing, each load may 
bring different problems of stacking. 
These may take considerable time to 
solve although the principles: of good 
stacking remain the same. Giving a 
little thought to the production sched- 
ule can do much to simplify the 
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stacking problems and, in that way, 
reduce stacking time. 

The firing itself, of course, is most 
economically done as fast as the ware 
and the kiln will stand. 

If the kiln is allowed to cool down 
almost to room temperature, it can 
be unloaded much faster than if the 
ware is still too hot to handle with 
bare hands. However, early unload- 
ing permits starting another firing 
sooner. This increases the output of 
the studio with the possibility of 
greater profits. Besides, it is desirable 
that student work be fired before the 
next session. It also is difficult to re- 
strain some potters who don asbestos 
gloves and hover over a hot kiln like 
children around a Christmas tree. 

A slipshod job of stacking may save 
time but is bound to result in a poor 
utilization of the space available in 
the kiln. It also is likely to lead to 
breakage of ware in handling, and to 
spoilage by unjudicious arrangement 
of the ware. Of course, it is more eco- 
nomical to ruin a 25-cent pot in a 
load than to spend an extra dollar 


on labor for stacking. On the other 
hand, the first effort of a student, us- 
ually a lopsided bowl 3%4 inches high 
and 3% inches wide weighing one 
pound, is an irreplaceable jewel. The 
teaching potter who wants to keep his 
classes full will handle it carefully. 
Packing the kiln tightly reduces the 
number of firings needed to handle 
the studio output. This reduces the 
amount chargeable to each piece for 
amortization. The electric bill also is 
reduced as the furniture and the kiln 
walls, in which most of the heat goes 
to waste, are heated fewer times. Heat 
is also saved by arranging the stack 
with a minimum number of shelves. 
Besides, if a large part of the kiln 
is left empty, the kiln temperature be- 
comes uneven. Some of the ware may 
be overfired while the rest is still un- 
derfired. If enough ware can be al- 
lowed to accumuiate in the studio 
for firing, the pieces to be fired to- 
gether may be selected to interlock 
without leaving empty spaces in the 
kiln. However, many potters will no 
(Please turn the page) 
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... How to STACK a KILN (continued) 


doubt think of this suggestion as a 
joke. 

Stacking for maximum return is 
largely a matter of acquiring certain 
work habits. Of course, some practices 
are more easily established than 
others. For example, it is no trouble 
for the potter to get into the habit 
of laying ware and posts on the edge 
of the kiln, grabbing a fistful of pests, 
handling posts and ware above the 
ware already in the kiln, or carry- 
ing in both hands. To be sure, stacking 
time may be shortened that way. But 
some day, something will drop on the 
masterpiece which is overdue for the 
big national show. At that time these 
careless habits may be discarded. 

Other practices tend to reduce 
spoilage and cost of electricity but in- 
crease the labor. I will review these 
in some detail in the light of the ex- 
perience I gained with a 10 kilowatt 
kiln measuring 20 x 20 x 20 inches. 
This will enable the reader to de- 
cide which he may adopt advanta- 
geously, and which are strictly for 
screwballs. 


Checkpoints for New Kilns | 


Incidentally, if you have just bought 
a kiln, here are a few pointers for you 
to check. Be sure that each element is 
properly connected and carries the 
expected current at low, medium and 
high heats. Then be sure to set it on 
a steady base. 

If the kiln is more than 12 inches 
high, do not rely on the naked eye 
to level it. If the kiln has a flat floor, 
lay a carpenter’s spirit level on the 
floor in two directions parallel to the 
sides. The bubble of the level may be 
observed by means of a pocket mir- 
ror. If necessary, insert shims under 
the corners of the kiln until it is lev- 
el in both directions. 

If the kiln has an open heating 
element in the bottom, level it at the 
top and also level the tier of shelves 
resting on the bottom of the kiln. 
Photo #1 shows one of the shelves 
in place and also one of the posts, 
each ¥2-inch high, which support the 
shelves at each corner. Lay all bot- 
tom shelves in place and, with the 
spirit level, spot the shelf having the 
highest corner. Remove all the others. 

Using the high corner as point of 
reference, insert an oversize pat of 
plastic clay between one of the adja- 
cent corners and its posts, Then lay 
the spirit level across the two corners 
and bear down on the corner resting 
on the pat until the two corners are 
level. Next insert clay pats under the 
other two corners, turn the spirit lev- 
el 90 degrees, and bear down on 
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these corners until they are level with 
the first two. Check the other bot- 
tom shelves similarly, first bringing 
the reference corner of each shelf to 
the level of the first shelf by means 
of a clay pat. The pats should be made 
from a refractory clay, such as kao- 
lin or fireclay. The clay should be 
fairly stiff to reduce shrinkage dur- 
ing drying and firing. 

Next in order, before starting the 
bisque firing in a large top-loader, is 
placing a set of cones on a post about 
one inch from the bottom peep-hole. 
Check to see that the cones are the 
right ones, are set as prescribed by the 
manufacturer, are. visible through the 
peep-hole and will remain visible 
when they bend. A sufficient supply 
of posts also should be on_ hand. 
Square, triangular or round posts one 
inch wide are convenient in heights 
of %-inch, one inch, two, three, and 
four inches, Taller posts, six and eight 
inches high, are more steady when 
they are 1¥%4-inches wide. 

If you really want to cram your 
kiln, take a few pounds of well wed- 
ged refractory clay and lay it on the 
wrong side of an oilcloth between two 
strips of one-quarter inch plywood. 
With a rolling pin, roll the clay in- 
to a slab until the rolling pin rides on 
the strips. Use a piece of pipe instead 
if you don’t have a rolling pin. Cut 
the slab in 1%-inch squares and fire 
them. This will give you one-inch 
square posts in a variety of heights. 
They are most useful for adjusting 
heights of shelves within %-inch. By 
selecting thicker or thinner posts you 
can provide a steady support for war- 
ped shelves without bothering with 
clay pats. 


Divide Ware into Batches 


To fully utilize the kiln, the ware 
should be divided into batches of ap- 
proximately uniform height contain- 
ing enough pieces to fill at least one 
shelf. If the bottom batch is large 
enough to cover the bottom tier of 
shelves, the shelves of the next tier 
will be at the same level. This expe- 
dites stacking as the pieces may then 
be disposed in any convenient manner 
on the shelves. The shelves of the 
next tier brace one another and thus 
make the stack more steady. 

A batch is easily selected from odd 
pieces by sighting them one at a time 
on a table between two posts of the 
same height, and retaining only those 
that do not hide the top of the back 
post. The batch arranged next to the 
bottom peep-hole is preferably -ller 
than the cones, so that the shelf. _ve 
them will not interfere with the cones. 





If that is not feasible, the shelf May 
be shifted sideways a bit, with some 
hazard to the stability of the stack, 

Once a batch height has been ge. 
lected, it is better to stand the posts 
in their places before setting the ware, 
as posts easily slip from the finger, 
It also is good to try in advance to 
set the next tier of shelves, one at a 
time, to be sure that they are steady, 
If a shelf wobbles, insert a clay pat 
under the unsupported corner. When 
removing the shelf to load the ware, 
hold down the post bearing the clay 
pat. Otherwise it is likely to come up 
with the shelf and then drop on the 
ware. Use pats large enough to cover 
the tops of the posts, so as to dis. 
tribute the weight properly. 


Hints on Placing Posts 


Be sure that the posts are set right 
on the corners of the shelves. It js 
amazing how much space can be 
wasted when a post wanders just a 
little bit away from its corner. Be. 
sides, all the posts should line up ver. 
tically to transmit the weight of the 
upper tiers to the bottom of the kiln 
without tending to bend the lower 
shelves. When fitting pieces of odd 
sizes and shapes into the kiln, it may 
become necessary to disregard those 
two rules; but breaches should be 
kept to a minimum. 

The height of a piece may be 
checked inside the kiln by setung 
it between two posts and _ sighting 
along the tops of the posts with a 
mirror. After a layer of ware is load- 
ed, inspect it to be sure that every 
piece is properly placed. Then lay the 
next tier of shelves. Keep clearances 
close to avoid ending up wishing that 
you had left yourself a fraction of an 
inch more for the top layer. 

As stacking is a complicated and 
exacting operation, it pays the stack- 
er to check to see that he has not 
goofed in measuring the height of the 
ware. When a shelf is set in place, 
check the clearance under it by sight- 
ing with a mirror (Photo 2). A sheet 
of paper against the kiln wall seen 
in the mirror makes it easier to tell 
if the shelf clears the ware. Take out, 
once more, one of the shelves to make 
it easier to check the other shelves of 
the same tier. 

The different batches are loaded 
one at a time, like pieces of a three- 
dimensional jigsaw puzzle. When 
choosing the batches going into the 
bottom of the kiln, look over the re- 
mainder of the ware. Bear in mind 
that the last few batches should fit 
reasonably well above the top tier of 
shelves. Of course, there are no posts 
there, which gives greater latitude in 
disposing wide pieces on the shelves. 

If the kiln has a tendency to heat 
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1, Shelf and post in place in the kiln. Check 
to be sure the shelves are level and rest 
securely on the posts. 


faster at the bottom, a more even 
heating is obtained by placing the 
squat pieces at the bottom and the 
tall pieces at the top. This brings 
more of the weight of ware and 
shelves toward the bottom to absorb 
the excess heat. It also reduces the 
weight of posts and avoids the use of 
tall, shaky posts. Of course, if the kiln 
tends to heat faster at the top, it is 
better to place the tall pieces at the 
bottom. 


Green Ware Cues 


Green ware is not damaged by con- 
tact with posts or other pieces, so that 


when loading for bisque firing you 
may allow the pieces to touch one an- 
other. But green ware is excessively 
fragile, and great care in handling it 
is necessary to avoid damage. Do not 
drag green ware on a shelf to change 
its location, as that scores the foot. 
Grasping the lip of a bowl or cup be- 
tween the thumb and two fingers is 
likely to be fatal. Cups may be held 
with the fingers around the lip. Bowls 
are more safely cradled in the two 
hands, 

In spite of its weakness, green ware 
will support some weight. Bowls that 
are fairly substantial may be nested, as 
long as the foot of each bow! rests 
pretty squarely on the foot of the next 
lower bowl. Cups may be boxed by 
inverting one over another. Several 
boxed pairs may be stacked on a shelf 
or even inside a vase or pitcher. Sever- 
al small cups, which take room but 
have little weight, may be scattered 
within a big bowl. 

When a batch consists of flaring 
cups or bowls, some of the pieces may 
be turned upside down to occupy less 
space. Plates may be stacked to a 
height depending on the strength of 
the foot, provided the rims do not 
touch. Deep plates and other deep 
pieces may be stacked by inserting 
enough posts between them to pre- 
vent the rims from touching. Tall 
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2. Measure the height of the ware and, when 
the shelf is in place, check the clearance 
under it by sighting with a mirror. 


pieces are often awkward to fit stand- 
ing up into a kiln, and often may be 
conveniently laid on their sides. 

An actual load of 69 Ibs. of ware 
(weighed after firing), 55 lbs. of 
shelves and 11 lbs. of posts is shown 
in photo #3, The space it occupies is 
18 inches wide, 18 inches long and 
201%-inches high. 

With glazed ware additional pre- 
cautions are necessary. Before the kiln 
is loaded the lid should be inspected. 
It may well be brushed to remove 
dust and brick fragments that may 
drop on the ware during firing. Dur- 
ing firing, the glazes boil and fill the 
kiln with a mist of glaze that settles 
on the shelves. Glazes applied too 
thick to the outside of ware run or 
drip from the pieces on the shelves. 

A coat of kiln wash will protect 
the shelves from the glaze. A mixture 
of 50% kaolin and 50% flint may be 
used, but if it flakes off the proportion 
of kaolin can be reduced. The kiln 
wash is slightly translucent, and should 
be thick enough to hide an ink spot. 
A thinner coat is less effective, and a 
thicker one takes too long to apply 
and dry. 

Drops of glaze caught by the kiln 
wash may be chipped off. After a few 
glaze fires the kiln wash acquires a 
glazed surface, and should be cover- 
ed by a fresh thin coat. When the 
kiln wash becomes too thick it comes 
off in spots and should be scraped off. 

Some potters prefer to cover each 
shelf with a piece of asbestos paper, 
which lasts only one firing. Either 
way it is a good idea to brush both 
faces of the shelves to remove any- 
thing that might fall on the ware. 

Bisque ware is none too strong, and 
the unfired glaze rubs or flakes off 
easily. The glazed pieces, therefore, 
should be handled most carefully. Dry 
footed pieces may rest directly on the 
kiln wash but may not touch one an- 
other, or the posts, or the shelf above. 
Lids of jars may be dry footed, or may 


3. Sixty-nine pounds of ware (weighed after 
firing) occupies a space 18 inches wide, 18 
inches long and 20!/2 inches high. 


be fired on the jars by omitting glaze 
from the surfaces that are in contact. 

With glazes that do not bubble vio- 
lently in firing, a clearance of ¥g-inch 
between pieces may be sufficient. 
Some glazes, which contain borax, 
form large blisters which normally 
burst and heal over. This requires a 
wider spacing to avoid unplanned 
glaze effects in the adjacent pieces. 
When small pieces are laid under the 
rim of a big bowl, a mirror may be 
used to check that the clearance is 
sufficient. 


A few glaze loads contained within 
the same space as the green shown in 
photo #3 were found to contain 52 to 
57 pounds of ware, 66 to 75 pounds 
of shelves and 10 to 12 pounds of 
posts. 

When loading front loaders many 
of the precautions remain the same. 
Of course, a mirror is not needed for 
checking the clearance under the 
shelves. However, the clearance be- 
tween a piece and the one behind it 
is not visible. It may be checked with 
a mirror or by moving the front piece 
into contact with the other and then 
moving it forward as far as necessary. 

The firing cycle of green ware 
should give the water contained in the 
clay time to escape from the ware 
without explosion. In any case the 
water turns into steam, which finds 
its way out of the kiln. Firing mishaps 
are reduced by giving the clay an open 
texture, as by adding grog to it. Bone 
dry green ware Y2-inch thick then 
stands up in a kiln turned on low 
for two hours, on medium for an- 
other two hours, and on high until 
cone 09 drops. 

It is sometimes more convenient to 
leave the kiln on low overnight. By 
morning it reaches a dull red heat 
and may be switched directly to high. 
Bone dry ware of open textured 
clay two inches thick withstands this 
treatment. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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“SAW SCULPTURE” 


demonstrated by 
MARC BELLAIRE 


In this series of articles, no specific 
brand of underglaze is eithy 
suggested or implied. The national 
brands are highly competitix 

in quality and price. Mr. Bellaire’: 
advice is to use those brand: 
you feel give you the best results, 


DECORATIVE MASKS such as these 
are made with the aid 

of a cast bottle and a coping saw 
blade. Saw sculpture 

can provide an entirely new adventure 
in underglaze decorating. 


Get the Most from Your Molds 


THE NUMBER OF MOLDS you 
MTTATe te own needn't limit the shapes of the 

cast pieces you make. There are 
many ways of altering molds, but here is something differ- 
ent—saw sculpture. The key to the whole idea is the 
coping saw blade. Used without the customary handle 
and holder, this tiny saw blade will cut through the 
smallest piece of greenware without chipping or break- 
ing it. 

With the coping saw, you can alter not only the 
shapes and sizes of the greenware you decorate, but also 
its function. For instance, here Mr. Bellaire demonstrates 
how to make decorative masks from an ordinary cast 
bottle. 


Begin by sawing the bottle in half, lengthwise. Hold 
the blade between your thumb and forefinger as you 
guide it. Use short, quick strokes to avoid chipping or 
breaking the ware. (For long, straight cuts like this, a 
stiff hacksaw blade can also be used.) 

Now sketch in the areas (eyes, nose and mouth) that 
you wish to cut out. Before making such interior cuts, 
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it first is necessary to drill holes to admit the saw blade. 
A sgraffito tool (illustrated) may be used for this. By 
twisting the tool between the fingers, you can make holes 
quickly and easily without danger of breaking the ware. 


Insert the blade in the holes, and saw out the areas 
you wish to remove. You will find that the coping saw 
blade, when used correctly, can perform the most intr- 
cate turns allowing you to create a wide number of pat- 
terns and any type design you desire. 


When the eyes, nose and mouth have been cut out, 
any additional cutting or trimming can be done witha 
knife edge, Grit cloth or sandpaper. When you arrive 
at the exact shape you want, sponge the entire piece— 
particularly the edges—with a quite-damp sponge. Now 
you are ready to decorate the piece with underglazes. 


With a coping-saw blade and a little imagination 
you can set off on an entirely new adventure in under 
glaze decorating. Masks from bottles are only the begin- 
ning! Look over your molds and greenware and you will 
find dozens of opportunities to create new shapes. ® 
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|. Holding the hacksaw blade be- 2. To admit the coping saw blade for 3. Insert the blade in the hole and 
tween thumb and forefinger, saw the inside cuts, drill holes by twisting a saw out the area you wish to remove. 
| bottle in half. Use short, quick strokes. sgraffito tool between the fingers. Even intricate turns can be made. 


f aap, 


4, When the eyes, nose and mouth 5. Sponge the entire piece—particu- 6. With a blunt pencil, sketch the out- 
have been cut out, additional cutting larly the cut-out edges—with a quite line of the design on the greenware. 
and trimming is done with Grit cloth. damp sponge. Be careful not to gouge the ware. 


1. For the background, spatter on 8..Turquoise and brown underglazes 9. Details of the design are accented 
aqua underglaze. Notice that this mask were used to decorate these masks, with black. The glazed and finished 
as a series of holes for a mouth. but other colors are equally effective. pieces are on the opposite page. 
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SHOW TIME 


FIBER 
CLAYand 
METAL 


FIBER, CLAY and METAL, one of the country’s 
outstanding craft shows, is sponsored annually by the 





Saint Paul (Minn.) Gallery and School of Art. The 1957 oo 
show included 74 ceramics, about 12 per cent of the 
total submitted in the category. well 

Otto Heino and Karl Martz each received the $100 Gow. 


Award of Merit, the show’s highest honor. Five Honor- F yay 
able Mentions were given in pottery and enamels: Angelo | 


IHHONORABLE MENTION: Two-spouted of ju 
bottle by Toshiko Takaezu ants 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is 14” high. Made of each 
stoneware, it has a slip design and 


Eack 
desig 
piece 
gory 
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earn 





end a matt glaze finish. 


“Pic 


CLOISONNE enamel tile by Joseph 
Trippetti of Manchester, N.H., 
received an honorable mention in the metal 
division. Enamel on silver and copper, 
the piece measures 8” x 12”. 
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Garzio, John H. McDowell, Toshiko Takaezu, Joseph 
Trippetti, and David Weinrib. 

The Gallery purchased work by these craftsmen as 
well as pieces by Otto Heino, Charles Lakofsky, Ruth 
Gowdy McKinley, Nan B. McKinnell, Nancy C. Manes, 
Karl Martz and Robert Turner. 

One of the unique aspects of this show is its system 
of jury evaluation reports, initiated in 1955. Jury assist- 
ants act as recorders and conveyors as the jury evaluates 
each entry. Special attention is given to rejected work, 
and the craftsman receives the jury’s written report. 
Each piece is scored from 1 to 4 on technical execution, 
design and originality. The highest rating is “1.” No 
piece, which earned less than a “2” rating in any cate- 
gory, was accepted for the 1957 show. All honorable 
mentions and awards were taken from those pieces which 
earned “1” ratings in all categories. 

Karl Martz’ prize-winning bow] was featured as the 


“Pic of the Month” in the April issue of CM. 


a 


STONEWARE BOWL, 22” in diameter, was one of the pieces pur- 
chased by the Saint Paul Gallery. The bowl, by Angelo C. Garzio 
of Manhattan, Kan., has a reduced iron glaze. 
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STONEWARE VASE, 6” high, has a red and 
brown glaze. Reduction fired, 

it merited an honorable mention 

for John H. McDowell of 

Oakland, Calif. 


THREE SLAB VASES by David Weinrib 

of Stony Point, N.Y., earned 

an honorable mention. Made of stoneware, 
the pieces range from 10” to 12” in size. 


REDDISH-YELLOW BOTTLE by Otto Heino of Los Angeles, Calif., 
is 16” tall. Made of stoneware, it received an Award of Merit, one 
of the highest awards in the show. 
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MOSAICS—the IDEA’'s the thing 


by PAUL HATGIL 


THE IMPORTANT ASPECT of all creative endeavor, including mosa- 
ics, always is the design or idea. Technique never should overshadow the 
idea. During the magic of fitting things together and the entertainment that 
comes from the mosaic process, the individual is apt to neglect the impertant 
things that make up design. Beginners, especially those without formal art 
training, often are not able to recognize good design. 

Those wishing to evolve a design which is to be an honest result of their 
own efforts, should get into the habit of doodling on paper uniil something 
begins to evolve. The doodle, of course, is merely a representation of a larger 
and more involved idez. Therefore, it must be worked and reworked, evalu- 
ated and critically taken apart. All possibilities should be exhausted before an 
idea is used. In the “Juggler,” for instance, the original doodle was changed a 
dozen times before the proper space and form relationship became satisfying. 


JUGGLER ON UNICYCLE: A 1% x 
14%,” commercial vitreous tile was used 
for this mosaic because it was thought 
that glass or highly glazed tile would 
tend to distract from this design. The 
sketch was transferred to shellacked '- 
inch plywood and the tile was shattered 
into small pieces with a hammer. It is a 
good practice to first shatter large 
amounts of the various tiles before begin- 
ning to adhere them to the panel. This 
makes for faster and easier selection of 
particular pieces that fit only in certain 
areas. 

Since the tiles were square, the pieces 
having straight edges first were put 
against the straight lines in the design. 
Bonding adhesive was used. Apply the 
adhesive only to an area small enough to 
finish before the adhesive sets. After the 
tiles were applied to the straight-line a- 
reas, the remaining areas were fiiled in. 
Colors were selected during the working 
process, juxtaposing colors until the most 
effective combination occurred. When 
the adhesive was well set, the piece was 
grouted with colored cement and washed 
with full-strength acid. 


ZOOPHILY: This mosaic panel consists 
of clay tablets sgraffitoed with animals, 
surrounded with imported mosaic tile. To 
obtain a consistent thickness, the clay 
slabs were rolled out between two slats 
nailed to a board. When the slabs be- 
came leather hard, they were cut and 
sprayed with a black slip glaze. The an- 
imals were sgraffitoed, and after drying, 
the tablets were bisque fired. Before 
glaze firing, they were covered with a 
cream matt glaze which is absorbed by 
the black glaze, giving the sgraffitoed 
lines a cream matt finish. 

The tablets were mounted on a %-inch 
plywood panel which was first given two 
coats of shellac to insure proper bondage. 
A waterproof cement was used to adhere 
the tablets and art mosaic to the panel, 
and the entire piece then was grouted. 


“JUGGLER ON UNICYCLE” by the author 
recently won first prize in mosaics at the 
13th National Ceramics Show in Wichita. 


rt Assn 
“ZOOPHILY,” another mosaic pane! by the 
author, was the conversation piece of the 
recent exhibition of Texas Designer-Craftsmen 
in Austin. Mr. Hatgil teaches at the Univer: 
sity of Texas, Austin. 
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Hand Building: 


3-IN-1 
HANGING PLANTER 


by DON WOOD 


Through his years of teaching, Don Wood has observed 
that, although most beginning students and hobbyists have a 
fairly good sense of design, their end results often look crude, 
tortured and ill-proportioned. The reason for this, he believes, 
usually is due to poor forming techniques, lack of inventive 
ingenuity, bad craftsmanship or to combinations of these diffi- 
culties. In his “process-centered” articles, Mr. Wood shows the 
beginning student and hobbyist hand-building techniques which 
rely on ordinary household items for forming aids. In this way, 
the reader learns how to develop a good design and working 
procedure while he builds an interesting, useful and functional 
object.—Ed. 


Ti METHOD of hand building a mold, as shown 
on these pages, affords direct accomplishment of the ob- 
jective without the delay of waiting for the model to dry. 
In this technique, model and mold are developed to- 
gether, thus by-passing certain technical problems in 
conventional mold making. The average craftsman or 
hobbyist, not set up for production mold-making, will 
find this method both expedient and economical. 

This method makes mold soap unnecessary, and 
the idea of using aluminum foil obviously can be ex- 
ploited in many ways, affording the craftsman a great 
range of design possibilities. The entire process demon- 
strated here is the accomplishment of one morning’s 
effort, which furnished a mold good for dozens of im- 
pressions. 

To begin the construction of the model-mold, first 
toll a number of coils from quite soft clay. Then, with 
the aid of a cardboard paint bucket, build up the coiled 
form (photo 1). You will be surprised how rapidly this 
can be done. Do not attempt to join the coils together 
until the top coils are in place. Then, thoroughly smooth 
the inside of the piece and turn it over on a board. 

Paddle the outside of the piece to weld the coils 
together (photo 2). Twine, wound around the paddle, 
prevents the clay from sticking to the wood. Air, trapped 
under the piece, keeps it from collapsing while being 
paddled. Construction is easier and faster because the 
cardboard paint bucket and trapped air make it possible 
to work with softer clay. 

Now you are ready to add the “ears” to the piece. 
To insure balanced hanging of the finished bowls, first 
draw the pattern—an equilateral triangle (all three 

(Please turn the page) 
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FINISHED PLANTER is hung by Venetian blind cords which are 
looped around 's-inch dowel rods. A half hitch makes it possible 
to adjust the height of the planter without untying the knot. The 
planter holds standard-size flower pots. 
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1. Build the coiled form. 





7. Press on aluminum foil, add plaster. 


2. Weld coils with a paddle. 


8. Remove top half of mold. 


3. Build up “ears.” 





9. Press slabs into mold, 


. . . 3-in-1 HANGING PLANTER (continued) 


sides the same length)—on the board. Then, with soft 
clay, build up the ears (photo 3). 

Now transfer the clay piece to a piece of sheet metal. 
I used a sheet of hard-rolled, highly polished aluminum; 
but an ordinary cookie sheet will serve as well. The metal 
makes a clean, flat edge where the bottom half of the 
mold will meet the top half. 

To keep the mold as light as possible, reinforce the 
plaster with strips of cloth as you dribble on the plaster 
of Paris (photo 4). Construct the mold very thin, about 
Yo-inch thick on the average. 

As soon as the plaster sets—while it is soft and the 
heat from the chemical action of setting still is being 
given off—trim the mold and scoop out the parting keys 
(photo 5). A metal measuring spoon or a melon baller 
are good tools for this purpose. 

Since the mold has a round bottom, set it upright 
in a pan to hold it steady while you develop the piece 
further. Now add coils of clay to the top of the piece 
until you achieve the height you desire (photo 6). (I 
designed my model so that it would accommodate a 
standard-size flower pot on the inside.) When this is 
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done, finish the ears and smooth the coils to obtain the 
contour you desire. 

Use the cardboard paint bucket again, this time as 
a barrier to prevent the plaster for the top half of the 
mold from spilling into the interior of the piece. The 
bucket also forms smooth, round finished openings for 
both the clay piece and the plaster mold. 

Now press aluminum foil over the top edge of the 
lower half of the mold, where it will come in contact 
with the upper piece of the mold (photo 7), This forms 
a barrier between the two halves so the plaster will not 
stick to them, and they will part cleanly. The foil molds 
itself nicely to the contours and key depressions and also 
makes a good water sealer. Mold soap also could be used 
here, but aluminum foil is easier for the occasional mold 
maker to obtain. 

Dribble plaster on the top half of the clay model as 
you did when making the lower portion of the mold. 
When the plaster has set, remove the mold. You will 
have a. nicely fitting top half (photo 8) with the alumi- 
num foil: still in: place.. Now peel off the foil. 

This entire model and mold-making operation took 
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anging slots in ears. 11. Add decorative lines. 


me only two hours, and much of that time was spent 
waiting for the plaster to set. You will find that after 
your mold is finished, the clay model is still soft and 
plastic. You may rework it, or allow it to dry for firing. 

After the mold had dried in the sun for a day, I 
pressed four pieces from it at two-hour intervals—allow- 
ing the mold to dry in the sun between pressings. 

Cut pie-shaped slabs of clay and press them into the 
mold (photo 9), allowing the edges to overlap. Then press 
the overlapping edges together. Fill the bottom half of 
the mold first; then put the top half in place and press 
clay into it. The slabs of clay which I used were about 
Ys-inch thick, about the minimum thickness to insure 
strength. For obvious reasons, the hanging planter should 
be made as light as possible. 

This procedure is repeated for each of the three 
bowls which make up the planter. After removing each 
piece from the mold, cut the hanging slots in the ears of 
a piece as soon as it is stiff enough to handle (photo 

}. 

1 used a wooden shingle to decorate each piece with 
several vertical marks on all three sides (photo 11). Any- 
thing makes a tool if it serves the purpose, and the shin- 
gle was quite satisfactory. It had weight and balance— 
the thick end counterbalanced the thin, business end 
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6. Add coils for height. 


Craftsmen and hobbyists — 

not set up for production mold making — 
will find this technique 

of developing model and mold together 


both expedient and economical 


which was pressed into the clay. It gives you a good 
feeling to pick up an idea like this and make it work. It 
provides a real relief from using a niggling, or perhaps 
tedious, conventional tool. 

I painted the top rims of the pots with white slip 
for contrast, and then glazed them with a chestnut 
brown semi-transparent glaze. I chose this particular glaze 
because it fit the color scheme of the interior where the 
pots were to be hung. You, too, probably will wish to se- 
lect a glaze that will either blend in with or accent the 
surroundings in which it is placed. 

For hangers, I used Venetian blind cords looped 
around %4-inch dowel rods which were placed at the ear 
slots. I tied the cords with a half-hitch knot. This knot 
should be used because it can be rolled up or down the 
cord without untying it, thus simplifying height adjust- 
ment. Any number of devices could be used in place of 
the “buttons” I used between the pots to hold in the 
cords. Potted plants are easily placed into the hanging 
planter which was designed and made to accommodate 
a standard size flower pot. 

You will find that hanging planters such as this, are 
equally suitable for use indoors or outside; and the same 
technique can be used in making molds for many other 
handsome and useful pieces. ® 
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Strictly Stoneware 


.. . experimenting with crackle glazes 


In the January 1958 is- 
sue of Ceramics MONTH- 
ty, Mr. Ball answered 
a reader's inquiry con- 
cerning the use of crackle 
glazes on stoneware. At 
that time, he mentioned 
a method for coloring 
crackle using a solution 
of sulphuric acid, sugar 
and water and heating 
the crackle glazed pot in the kitchen oven. 
Many readers wrote to Mr. Ball suggest- 
ing other ways to color crackle. The re- 
sponse, Mr. Ball decided, merited an en- 
tire column devoted to methods for color- 
ing crackle.—Ed. 


AMONG the many suggestions I re- 
ceived on ways to color crackle was 
one which advised the use of Esquire 
Boot Polish. Quite often it is possible 
to use shoe polish to color crackle in 
glazes. If that will work, so will India 
ink, and even dirt rubbed into the 
cracks will do the job. But oil paint 
is even better. Oil paint, or any kind 
of paint, thinned with a solvent will 
color the cracks. Therefore green, red, 
blue or any color can be used in the 
crackle. The effect is novel, but it is 
not always sound artistically. 

The feldspathic glaze that is used 
on stoneware, when crazed, may have 
a crack in the glaze wide enough to 
admit the fine particles of a paint 
pigment which is rubbed into the 
cracks. But some glaze cracks are 
not wide enough to allow even this 
fine pigment to be rubbed into them. 

In this case, a dye will enter the 
cracks because it hasn’t as course 
particles as the paint pigment. How- 
ever, dyes, in very thin layers, are 
comparitively weak in coloring power 
and, even though they enter the 
cracks in the glaze, they do not color 
them. 

In a crazed feldspathic glaze, the 
pot must soak in the coloring solution 
in order to color the crackle. The 
cracks in the glaze generally fit so 
closely together that time is needed 
for the solution to gradually soak into 
the cracks. There are not many color- 
ing solutions with enough coloring 
power to color this type of glaze crack. 
The sugar, water and acid solution 
which I referred to in January, is not 
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colored. It merely enters the cracks; 
then the heat of the oven turns the 
mixture to carbon which therefore, 
colors the cracks, Carbon, as you 
know, is the basis for several black 
pigments. 

Tight cracks, such as those in some 
stoneware glazes, are difficult to color 
well; but when they are colored, the 
glaze generally becomes very attrac- 
tive. The method is quite sound since 
it is just an accelerated process of 
nature. The crazed pots of the Sung 
dynasty now have color in the craze 
marks. This was brought about by 
long usage and as a result of being 
buried in the earth where nature gra- 
dually colored the cracks. 

Some purists in the potter’s art dis- 
approve of crazed glazes or crackle 
because it indicates a poor control of 
the medium, It does to some extent, 
unless the crazing has been planned 
for the purpose of enhancing the 
quality of a decorative object. For 
those potters who stress complete con- 
trol of glazes at all times, the crackled 
glaze presents a definite challenge. 

If crackled glazes interest you and 
you wish to investigate their possibili- 
ties, try creating a glaze with a fish 
scale crackle. It is beautiful. Or try 
to make glazes with very large or very 
minute crackle patterns. Try to 
achieve sharp, square corners in the 
crackle; or perhaps rounded edges. 
All this has been done, and can be 
done; but it requires work and super 
control of many ceramist’s tools and 
materials. 

Glazes high in sodium generally 
craze. To induce crazing in a feld- 
spathic glaze, try substituting nephe- 
line syenite for feldspar. A thin appli- 
cation of glaze will result in a fine 
crackle pattern. The same glaze ap- 
plied very heavily will produce a 
larger crackle pattern. 

If you have a glaze that crazes, and 
the cracks are large enough to allow 
paint to be rubbed into them, this 
glaze will give you many interesting 
effects. Here are some: 

1, When the pot is removed from 
the kiln, you will notice that the crack- 
le pattern is large, for few cracks have 
developed. At this time, -rub a color- 


ing oxide or underglaze into the 
cracks, A strong, dark pigment is bes 
—perhaps chromium oxides or a black 
underglaze. Now set the pot aside 
for a week, for it will continue to 
craze for that length of time. Now 
rub the pot with a lighter colored ox. 
ide or underglaze—perhaps iron or 
copper oxide. This will make a fine 
pattern of crackle all over the pot. 
Then refire the pot. The coloring ox. 
ides will color the glaze where the 
cracks were. You will notice that the 
large pattern of strong colored oxide 
remains dark because it is dominant 
over the weaker oxides. There will be 
a strong pattern of dark colored crack. 
le and a fine, delicate pattern of a 
lighter colored crackle interlacing the 
larger pattern. 

2. For a variation, repeat the first 
part of the procedure just described. 
But, in firing, fire the glaze a little 
higher so it runs slightly. When the 
pot is cool, you will see that the glaze 
which has run with the stain, gives 
the crackle a beautiful lacy patter. 
It will not resemble crackle, but some- 
thing different and desirable. 

3. Try sponging a soluable salt of 
a coloring oxide on a crackled pot; 
or perhaps soak a pot in a soluable 
coloring oxide like a copper nitrate 
or cobalt nitrate solution. Wipe the 
pot clean and refire it. The effect 
will be different again, and beautiful 
if done well. 

4. Try painting a crackle-glazed 
pot with a liquid lustre like gold, plat- 
inum or copper. Fill the cracks with 
lustre, then carefully clean the surface 

(Continued on Page 40) 





CRACKLE GLAZED POT by Eugene Friley. 
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Conducted by the CM Technical Staff 


it Can I successfully make a meat platter with steel or 
metal spikes inserted into the wet clay and then fire the 
piece? Or would you suggest drilling holes first and then 
cementing the spikes in after firing? 

No, metal spikes can not be inserted into wet clay 
before it is fired. Clay shrinks and will crack around solid 
objects. To make such a meat platter successfully, drill 
holes in the green ware. Then fire it and cement the spikes 
in after the piece has been fired—CM Starr 


| most glaze colors and effects produced by re- 
duction firing be matched or closely duplicated by oxidation 
firing in an electric kiln through manipulation of coloring 
oxides and by local reduction methods using silicon carbide? 

It is true that most colors and effects produced by 
reduction firing can closely be duplicated in oxidizing at- 
mospheres. Local reduction in glazes can produce copper 
reds from peach bloom to sang de beouf. Copper red 
lustres also can be produced at low temperatures and local 
reduction. 

Variations of glaze colorants can be used to produce 
textures similar to reduced colors. There is very little, if 
anything, in books regarding these substitutions although 
practically all of them can be reproduced by experimenta- 
tion, both at high and low temperatures. This research 
would be fascinating and under oxidizing conditions could 
be more easily duplicated, once achieved.—KEN SMITH 


a Do you know of a source for micaceous sand or any 
substitute? I have a recipe in which it is used, and I’d like 
to know where I can get it. 


We do not know of a source for micaceous sand. Some 
of the large industrial suppliers who have art-supply divi- 
sions (such as the O. Hommel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; or B. F. 
Drakenfeld, New York, N.Y.) might be able to help you. 
—CM STAFF 


Q Right now I am engaged in making an enameled 
clock face similar to those that Oppi Untracht made. Will 
you please tell me where I can find clock works and hands 
to fit it? Mine is not as large as Mr. Untracht’s. The 
enamel face will be about eight inches in diameter. The 
clock works that I have found in ceramic suppliers cata- 
logs are not suitable since they are too small and contain 
the face and are meant for use with clocks made from 
ceramic molds. 

You really don’t have a problem. The clock is to be 
mounted behind the enameled face you are making, and 
it shouldn’t make any difference if it has a clock face on 
it or not—right? As for the hands, these are to be fashion- 
ed by you, to fit the size and character of the face you are 
producing. Just make them from lightweight copper, or 
any material of your choice.—CM STAFF 





All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and, 
out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
for answer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 
Editor: please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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6th Annual Eastern Ceramic 


HOBBY SHOW REPORT 


An unprecedented, national scope, audience 
shattered all previous attendance records for 
a ceramic show during the recent Sixth Annual 
Eastern Ceramic Show of 1958 held at Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

The Show management has reported that new 
records were established both in number of 
show visitors and in sales by exhibitors. Thous- 
ands of hobbyists and dealers from coast to 
coast as well as from several foreign countries 
attended. 

The new four day show schedule was so suc- 
cessful that Jerry Gasque, Director, has already 
announced the same schedule for next year’s 
show. 

The 1959 show will have many new innovations 
and already 91% of the available exhibit space 
has been contracted for by manufacturers and 
distributors in the field. 

Mr. Gasque wishes to thank all those who co- 
operated in the production and conduct of the 
1958 Show as well as the sponsors, Ceramic 
Leagues, Inc. 


1959 Show Dates: May 21-24 


Eastern Ceramic Show 


JERRY GASQUE, Director 
Convention Hall, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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A SOUND POLICY — 


Small Cones , 
(and Plaques) 


Large Cones 
(and Plaques) 


The large cone series is made in Cone 
Numbers 022 to 42, inclusive (except 
Nos. 21, 22, 24 and 25, but including 
Nos. 31% and 32%.) The small cone 
series is made in Cone Numbers from 
022 to 12, inclusive. 

An iron-free series of large cones in 
Nos. 010 to 3, inclusive, is available for 
those firings having somewhat reducing 
conditions. 

Plaques for both large and small cones 
are made in compositions suitable for the 
range Cone 022 to 12, and the range 
Cones 13 to 36. Plaques for P.C.E. cones 
are not available, since requirements vary 
widely from laboratory to laboratory. 

_ When ordering, please specify quan- 
tity (number of boxes or cones) in each 
cone number in each t 
required. 
See your dealer 
for complete information 


the frying surance o thousands Si} : 
— 
The Edward ORTON Jr. Ceramic 


FOUNDATION 
1445 Summit Street © Columbus 1 re) tT 
AXminster 9-8023 





Strictly Stoneware 
(Continued from page 38) 
of the glaze. Refire the pot to cone 
021. Gold, silver or copper lustered 
crackle can be beautiful on the right 
glaze and pot. 

5. Glazes craze when the clay body 
is not fired to maturity. Bodies that 
are not mature are porous. Make a 
pot from a cone 10 clay body and 
glaze it with a cone 6 glaze—perhaps 
a translucent glaze. Fire the glazed 
pot to cone 6. The pot will be crazed 
when it comes from the kiln, especial- 
ly if the glaze layer is thick as it should 
be. Now soak the pot in a soluable 
salt (copper nitrate, for example) di- 
luted with water. Don’t soak it too 
long. The copper in solution will 
enter the cracks and soak into the 
porous clay body, coloring the clay 
underneath the glaze. Wipe the pot 
clean and fire it to cone 9 or 10. This 
matures the body and sometimes cor- 
rects the glaze so it doesn’t craze. But 
the color remains in the former cracks, 
staining the glaze from underneath. 
This effect, when done correctly, will 
defy analysis. It may look like feath- 
ers of a bird; and even if it doesn’t 
it can be exquisite. However, to at- 
tain a desirable effect, it will take some 
testing to choose the right glaze, ad- 
just the strength of the coloring solu- 
tion, the soaking period and several 
other variables. 

These techniques will suggest other 
variations, so a potter can specialize 
in crackle glazes to develop a unique 
style and create beautiful pottery. ® 





How to Stack a Kiln 
(Continued from page 29) 

In glaze firing the kiln may be turn- 
ed directly on high. Glazed bisque is 
very porous, pieces loaded dripping 
from the spray booth lose their water 
without difficulty. When the glaze 
has reached maturity as shown by the 
cones, the heat may be shut off en- 
tirely in most cases. 

A 20-inch kiln fired at cone 9 may 
be “cracked” about 12 hours after the 
heat is shut off, and fully opened 
four hours later. How soon the pieces 
may be removed from the kiln de- 
pends on their size and composition. 
Small pieces are better able to with- 
stand the shock of passing from kiln 
temperature to room temperature and 
may be unloaded first. 

When the last piece has been haul- 
ed safely out of the kiln, you can 
heave a sigh of relief. But be prepar- 
ed; you will have to face the same 
trial with the next load! ®@ 





World’s finest 


TILES 


For Decorating 


Superb English Tiles, bisque or lazeq 
6” x 6”, they’re perfect for pleasure , | ' 
or profit. : 
ALSO AVAILABLE 

e TRIVETS, black e WOODEN 

iron, rubber-foot- FRAMES 

-. for 1 and 2 » TILE BACKS ay 
eo WROUGHT IRON HANGERS 

FRAMES 

Write for FREE Descriptive 

Price List No. C6 
SORIANO 


CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 











MOLDS MOLDS MOLDS MOLDS 


Molds by: Al Schoellkopf, JM Treasures, Houg 
of Art, Holland, Schmid, White Horse, Creek. 
Turn, Coulton, Pieper, Hobby Heaven, Bell, ang 
Dolly’s. 

MAYCO eSYMPHONY e DUNCAN PRODUCTS 
X-ACTO CERAMIC TOOLS give added skill, 
GAY GLAZE — it enas costly failures, 
Send for literature. 
DABBLER’S CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
740 Kearny Ave. Kearny, New Jersey 





5th annual 


York State Craft Fair 


August 21, 22, 23, 1958 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York 
Films @ Demonstrations @ Exhibits 











This is CM's 
Over-the-Summer issue 
Watch for the 
Back to School—Back to Work 


issue in September! 





Complete Supplies 
MOSAICS * CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 


Thurston Studio 
3327 N. High St. Columbus 2, Ohio 








Special Discounts 
If you teach ceramics, you are entitled 
to teaching discounts. Write us on your 
school or studio stationery for special 
Teacher's Price Lists, Enclose 3c stamp. 
Buffalo Ceramic & Art Supply Center 
437M Franklin St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 








Model Ceramics 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Kilns 
Clay 
Slip 
Write tor Catalog—Wholesale & Retail 


764 N. MAIN ST. AKRON, OHIO 
Re-Ward Distributor 
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WISECRACKS ON CRACKS 


There are so many different cracks 
which make life difficult for enamelers 
that, if you don’t know why cracks 
appear and how to remedy them, you 
can easily become a crackpot yourself. 
That’s how bothersome they are. How- 
ever, I'll try to give you the causes 
and cures for the most common types 
of cracks with the hope of freeing you 
from your troubles once and for all. 

Well, to begin with, there is the 
fine circular hairline crack that ap- 
pears right in the center of your beau- 
tiful transparent enameled tray. You 
try firing the tray again and ... Glory 


This happens if too much solder 
was used when the base was hard 
soldered to the tray. A remedy for 
the spoiled masterpiece? Well, about 
the only thing you can do is cover it 
with opaque enamels and use less sold- 
er in the future. Or, if you know you 
have used too much solder, scrape 
off every bit of the excess. 

What do you do when the same 


sort of haircrack, only many more of 


them, appear all over the surface of 
a transparent enamel so that it looks 
like a crackle job? Crackle is very 
nice, if you want it; but if you don’t 


can avoid these cracks. Be sure to use 
transparent backings for your trans- 
parent enamels and you will never see 
these crackle cracks again. 

Another unpleasant surprise for the 
enameler are those deep, winding 
cracks which run river-like all over a 
piece. Now this happens when an al- 
ready fired enamel is covered with a 
second coat and the piece is not 
warmed up properly before it goes 
back into the kiln. The new layer 
may be a softer fusing enamel than 
the layer (or layers) under it, so al- 
ways warm up your enamels before 
they go into the kiln for successive 
firings. 

To remedy such a piece? By all 
means, put it back in the kiln and 
fire it, fire it, fire it until the cracks 
disappear. By the time this happens, 
the piece will have turned into a beau- 
ty or a mess. In any case, it will never 
look like the design you intended so 
either cover it up with something else 
or throw it out and start anew—with 
the base warmed up, if you please! 





be, the crack has disappeared! You 
look at the tray later, and what do 
you see? Much to your disappoint- 
ment, the crack has reappeared. 


it can make you quite unhappy. 
has happened, you cannot get rid of it, 
so you'd better just cover the piece 
with opaque and forget it. 


When you fire overglaze or liquid 
gold or other low-firing enamel effects, 
cracks will show up if the piece is not 
warmed up correctly. The low-firing 

(Continued on page 42) 
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BERGEN 


COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 


HAS ‘EM 


JEWELRY FINDINGS AND SETTINGS 


for CERAMICS 

RHINESTONE & PEARLS 

PORCELAIN BLANKS 
@ press MOLDS 


Full Studio and Distributor discounts on all 
items. Write on letterhead for quantity price 
list. 


GET STARTED EARLY! 


Get those amazing, colorful plastic 

“lights” for your ceramic Christmas 

Tree. An ordinary electric light bulb 

in the base of your tree is all that's 

necessary, Your plastic tree lights will 

glow just like the regular lights on a 

large tree. Only 10c each. Set of 15 

assorted . . . 1.50 

LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO STUDIOS. 
Send today for new illustrated 112 page cata- 
log. Only 25¢ to cover cost of handling. 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 


(Dept. CM-6) 300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Florida 
JUNE, 1958 











WARD'S 


Complete Line of Ceramic Supplies 


For 


SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, INSTITUTIONS, STUDIOS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 


PREPARED GLAZES — GLAZE MATERIALS 
RAW CLAYS — BLENDED CLAYS — MODELING CLAYS 
TOOLS — 


CONES — SPONGES 


PAASCHE SPRAY EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


Send for NEW Catalog 
(Please Mention This Ad) 


§. PAUL WARD, Inc. 


601 Mission Street Box 345 South Pasadena, California 














THE FINEST FEATURE 
AND LINING 

BRUSH EVER 
DEVELOPED 


Sav-a-dir 
The Brush with the 
BUILT-IN WELL 


Guaranteed to give longer, neater 
lines with fewer dips 


Order direct from your local distributor or ; 


write for Special Catalog and Discount 
information 


BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES 
110 Stuyvesant Ave. Lyndhurst, N. J. 





SUNNY'S CUSTOM CERAMICS 
Manufacturer’s Representative for 
CERAMICHROME PRODUCTS 

Now! Distributors for 15 items including 


Fairchild’s Molds, Stewart’s of California 
Molds and Sculpture House Tools. 


Air Conditioned Studio 
4403-05 N.W. 7th Ave. Miami, Fla. 








NORWEST NOVELTY 
32480 NORTHWESTERN HWY. 
FARMINGTON, MICH. 
MA. 6-6003 


Distributor for Re-Ward Products 








Open Sunday — Closed on Monday 





CERAMIC DECALS MADE-TO-ORDER. For 
firing on any ceramic surface—including enam- 
eled copper. Drawings, poems, prayers, sayings, 
emblems, trade marks, signatures, etc. etc. 
Anything that can be photographed, including 
portraits, buildings or scenes. One color rendi- 
tion. One or many decals. Send for our free 
booklet which gives full details. 


BATTJES PHOTOCERAMIC DECALS 
1453 Lyon St. N.E. Grand Rapids 3, Mich 


Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. Fully illustrated 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
if requested on school letterhead 


(others 25c) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 








Swiss Music Units 


Large selection of Christmas, Popular 
and Drinking tunes. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED IN ALL AREAS 
(Minimum order 50 units) 
Now is the time to place your 
Christmas tune order for November 
and December deliveries. 
Louis B. Pierlot 


P.O. Box 346 Inglewood 5, California 
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Enameler’s Column 
(Continued from page 41) 


materials will be mature before the 
basic coat has a chance to melt, and 
cracks will result. So, have the piece 
good and hot before you fire it 

Very mean are the deep cracks 
which usually mar the first coats of 
opaque enamels. If they happen on 
a transparent, you must have so heavy 
a layer of enamel on it that it is not 
even funny and the enamel has to 
lump and pull off the base. But this 
will never happen to you because you 
are experts by now! 

But what can happen to anybody 
is the cracking of opaque basic coats. 
Opaque enamels should be applied in 
successive, thin layers which are fired 
one after the other until the piece is 
covered smoothly. If the first layer of 
an opaque coat is only the least bit 
too heavy, these cracks will show up. 
You can be certain about that! But 
when it happens it is not a disaster. 
Just fire the piece until smooth. If 
overfired, your white—for example— 
will be a nice green or gold, so just 
cover it again, and most of the time, 
it will come out as good as new. 

Most astonishing are the sharp- 
edged crack designs that sometimes 
appear for no reason at all. If you 
really do not know why, let me tell 
you. I always say the only boring 
part of enameling is waiting for the 
enamel to cool off after it has been 
fired. And nothing can be done to 
hurry it up. But, not everyone can 
muster up that much patience, so they 
hold the piece under cold water. Now 
the books say this shouldn’t be done 
because the enamel will crack and chip 
off. But the person in a hurry will 
cool off an enamel quickly and noth- 
ing happens. Ha! A big laugh at the 
experts who tell you so many don’ts. 
So far, so good! But the piece has 
to go back into the kiln for the next 
firing, and now it comes—a honey- 
comb of sharp cracks. No cure for 
this malady; it’s fatal! 

What causes cracks in pieces that 
are not just out of the kiln, but have 
been standing around for a time? 
Well, this type of crack shows up 
mostly on pieces that have not been 
counterenameled,. Temperature chang- 
es make the covered and uncovered 
sides of the piece expand and contract 
unevenly, and cracking results. Cure 
—counterenamel your enamels. 

These are the most common types 
of cracks. ® - 





Ce. 4. 


Materials and Equipment 
SPECIAL PREPARED BODIES 
Our business has been expanded to jp. 
clude all types of clay bodies—varied eo. 
ors for slip-casting, throwing and sculpture, 
Cones 06 to 8 (art ware and stoneware), 
Write for special clay sheet. 
OUR AIM IS QUALITY 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC, 
62 Horatio St. N.Y.C., N.Y, 
(WA 4-6019) 





Wholesale and Retail 











The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 


R.F.D. #2 Dept. A Crestline, Ohio 





e il & 
AUTOMATIC KILN CUT-OFf 
P. ©. Box 1066 Jacksonville Beach, Flo, 





ART-CRAFTS SUPPLIES, INC. 
Distributor for 
Paragon—Duncan—Drakenteld 
Craftool—Bergen Brush—Hotpack Kilns 
Perma-stain—Bee Basch and Lauer Molds 
General Ceramic Supplies 








180 NW. 62nd St. Miami, Florida 





KILNS 
GAS AND ELECTRIC TO 2400° 


Write for free brochure 
of TRENTON, Inc. 


530 SPRUCE ST. 
TRENTON, N. J. 








Duncan's E-Z Flow © Paragon Kilns ¢ 
China Paints, Brushes, Sponges, Tools, 
Molds, Porcelain Slip, Clays, Art 
Books ¢ Large Selection of Greenware 


FRANCOISE CERAMICS 


Instruction No Catalog 








113 - 49th St. So. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Places & things 


CERAMIC WALL RELIEF by Adele Cowen Greenberg earned a $50 award in the Sixth 
Regional Art Exhibition for Artists of Central New York. Made of earthenware, the piece is 
decorated with white slip and cobalt stain, Set in cement, it measures 35!/2” x 17!/2,” including 


frame. 


REGIONAL EXHIBIT: The Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts recently spon- 
sored the Sixth Regional Art Exhibi- 
tion for Artists of Central New York. 
More than 130 works by artists and 
craftsmen living within a 150-mile 
radius of Syracuse were entered in the 
show. Sculpture, ceramics and enamels 
were included in the media. 

A three-man jury selected work for 
inclusion in the show and designated 
cash awards totaling $1,250. Richard 
B. K. McLanathan, director of the 
Community Arts Program, Munson- 
Williams Proctor Institute of Utica, 
was chairman of the jury. The other 
members were Hedy Backlin, keeper of 


decorative arts, the Cooper Union Mu- 
seum, New York City and Virginia 
Cuthbert Elliott, painter and teacher 
at the Albright School of Art, Buffalo. 

A $50 award went to Adele Cowen 
Greenberg of Marian, N. Y., for her 
earthenware ceramic wall relief, illus- 
trated. The Syracuse Ceramic Guild’s 
prize for work in a ceramic medium 
was awarded to Vincent Clemente, 
Whitesboro, N. Y., for a stoneware 
bowl. 


PENNSYLVANIA CRAFTS: The Penn- 
sylvania Guild of Craftsmen will spon- 
sor its 12th Annual State Craft Fair 
the week end of July 25-27, at East 
Stroudsburg State Teachers College, 


East Stroudsburg, Pa. Mrs. Olive Zeh- 
ner of Reading, Pa., is chairman of the 
fair. 

The Guild also will hold its Second 
Annual Summer Craft School August 
24-30, at Kutztown State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa. Carl Espenscheid 
of the Lehigh Valley Chapter will di- 
rect the school which will offer courses 
in jewelry, ceramics, weaving and ena- 
meling. 

William Parry will teach pottery, 
and James E. Frape will conduct the 
enameling class. 

For additional information about 
either event, write to Mrs. Ruth R. 
Hersh, president, Pennsylvania State 
Guild of Craftsmen, East Petersburg, 
Pa, 


OREGON WORKSHOP: “Form and 
Fusion” is the title of a three-week 
course to be taught by Hal Riegger, 
California ceramist, assisted by Betty 
Feves, nationally recognized ceramic 
sculptor, from August 4-27, in Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

The course will involve experiments 
and work with native ceramic materials 
in vessels, forms and sculpture. The 
workshop is offered in co-operation 
with the General Extension Division 
of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education and Eastern Oregon College. 
For additional information, write to 
Betty W. Feves, 304 N.W. Furnish, 
Pendleton, Ore. 


YORK STATE WORKSHOPS: Three- 
day workshops in ceramics, weaving, 
spinning and rug hooking will be spon- 
sored by the York State Craftsmen, 
August 18-20, at Ithaca State Teachers 
College, Ithaca, N.Y. George Stark of 
the State University Teachers College, 
Buffalo, will conduct the ceramics work- 
shop. 

The will the 


workshops precede 


(Continued on page 46) 





Have You Tried Velva-Ply? 


Velva-Ply is that sure-fire, one-fire glaze which 
gives that professional look. 


with our Beachstone line. 


Beachstones are 


turies by sand and sea. 


and mosaic supplies. 





non-flowing, 
matts, that have the colors and the texture of 
smooth stones that have been polished for cen- 


No other company has anything that can compare 


smooth-as-silk 


Some Velva-Ply distributorships are still open. 


Free catalog of ceramic, copper enameling, 


"Karlarriaon Studies 


(the house of glazes, the usual and unusual) 


8744 W. McNichols, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Phone UNiversity 2-9222 
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BE READY 


for the 
“DOG DAYS” 


with a 
GOOD BOOK 


from the 
CM Book Department! 
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CERAMICS FOR THE 
ARTIST POTTER 

by F. H. Norton 
The most complete book 
on ceramics! From choos- 
ing the proper clay to 
putting the final touches 
on a piece of pottery, 
each operation is explain- 
ed clearly and_ simply 
with photographs and dia- 
grams. 471 illustrations, 
(7” x 10” format). $7.50 


ENAMELING ON METAL 


THE 
COMPLETE 
BOOK oF 


THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF POTTERY MAKING 

by John B. Kenny 
A “best seller” in the ce- 
ramic art and craft field. 
All of the most popular 
pottery making techniques. 
Step-by-step photo lessons. 
Clays, glazes, bodies, fir- 
ing, plaster, etc. Large 
(7” x 10”) format, 242 
pages, more than 500 pho- 
tos and drawings. $7.50 


CLAY AND GLAZES FOR THE 


by Oppi Untracht 


An excellent addition to existing lit- 

in descriptions of 

plete guide 
¢7 & 


erature, Excells 


advanced techniques. A com 


for the enamelist. 


Write for 


MOSAICS, HOBBY 
AND ART 

by Edwin Hendricksoy 
This pioneer book on mo. 
saics features popular pat. 
terns of mosaic craftsmen 
as well as step-by-step 
instruction. Profusely-illv. 
strated information op 
tesserae — how to cut, 
shape and use—adhesives, 
cements, dyes, backing and 
edgings. $3.50 


»OTTER 
by Daniel Rhodes 


Two complete books in one! The sub- 
jects of clay and glazes are covered 
completely. A must for every hobby- 


$7.50 craftsman. $7.50 


list of 45 books. 





CERAMICS MONTHLY Book Department 


4175 N. High St. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Please send me the following books: 
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State 





| enclose $ 


Ges; Sond 


‘remittance with order, Ohio 


residents add 3% Sales fax. 
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THE 


OVERGLAZE PAGE 


How to Use LUSTRES 


This month Mrs. Holst concludes her 
current series on lustres.—Ed. 


Outlining 

Any semblance of a strict pattern 
of design in lustre, or in combination 
with other overglaze pigments, often 
is enhanced by outlining with metal 
or mineral color. Outlines of black or 
color should be made and fired first. 
Then the design is filled in. The sugar 
and water mixture gives a better fine- 
line outlining than the mixture of 
mineral pigment with china painting 
medium. Metal outlines are best add- 
ed for the last firing. 

Patterns that have been transferred 
with graphite paper or have been 
sketched in with a wax pencil, must 
be gone over with India ink before 
the lustre painting is done—that is, 
when a permanent outline is not to 
be used. Lustre crawls (pulls away) 
from graphite and pencil lines so that 
it is impossible to make a clear cut 
and precise line of pattern. 

When the ink is dry, before starting 
to paint, carefully remove all other 
marks and smudges with a piece of 
soft silk. If some of the ink lines seem 
heavy, rub them down with emery 
paper to a softer line. Try not to 
brush over the ink lines with lustre, 
but just up to them so all the ink 
will fire out. 

Disturbance 

There is considerable discussion 
among china painters as to whether 
lustres should be shaken in the bottle 
or stirred before using. The “don’ts” 
seem to evolve from published state- 
ments which do not state the reasons 
for these conclusions. Only one manu- 
facturer has’ been able to give me an 
answer. He said not to disturb the 
lustre because there might be a trifling 
sediment which would impair the per- 
fection of application, and then went 
on to explain that this referred to 
spraying applications. This may not 
seem important, but the hand decor- 
ator knows that often it is necessary 
to disturb the liquid. This fact is ex- 
emplified in my instructions. State- 
ments often are made in a trivial 
way but are repeated and carried 
on until a state of confusion and 
uncertainty touches the inexperienced 
person and he wonders how to pro- 
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part 7 


by ZENA HOLST 


ceed. Cast out all fear concerning 
lustres. Play around with them as you 
please. I say shake or stir to get more 
iridescence out of them. I have used 
all brands and have never experienced 
any blemishes which have resulted 
from disturbing the liquid. 
Intermixtures 

I also do something else with lustres 
that most people are afraid to try. I 
intermix colors. Sometimes I mix to 
achieve a desired color, but most 
often I intermix to save leftovers. 
Why waste a drop when it can be 
utilized? I have used small amounts 
of leftovers by pouring from one 
bottle to another (often three colors) 
and then finish off by filling the bottle 
with mother of pearl, opal or white. 
You may not have the slightest idea 
what you will come up with, but it 
will be usable and different. Of 
course, you should run a sample test 
through a firing to find out what 
color you have before using it for a 
decoration. All the lustre colors are 
compatible, so any intermixing is 
possible. 

Salvaged liquid gold, washed from 
a seemingly empty container with es- 
sence or oil of lavender, will have 
much strength in creating a variety 
of new tints and shades when it is 
added to certain lustre colors. Do not, 
however, add it to yellows or greens. 
Instead, add it to pearl, blue, pink, 
rose, ruby, purple, etc. The propor- 
tions and consistency of the added 
gold will determine whether the re- 
sulting color will have a rosy or 
purplish hue. The lightest lustre colors 
may become more lavender. Gold 
enriches the darker colors. Leftover 
platinum can be used in the same 
way but with much different results. 
Platinum is best added to the yellows, 
greens and opals. 

This summary of lustre instructions 
should lead china painters to a great- 
er interest in this particular phase 
of overglaze decoration. You will ex- 
perience aesthetic compensation when 
you work with lustres. The possibili- 
ties are so expansive that a novice 
would do well to begin with these 
particular pigments — primarily be- 
cause satisfactory results are easiest 
to achieve in the simplest way. ® 





SKUTT & SON Introduces 


THE POTTERY WHEEL 


You've Been Waiting for .. . 


¢ VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC 
e VIBRATIONLESS BUT POWERFUL 
¢ RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE 


Engineered and Field- 
tested so the Artist can 
concentrate on Art in- 


$192 
stead of Mechanics. 


Write for Specifications & Trial Offer 


i Sbeude «Son 


OX 202 OLYMPIA, WASH. 











(Manufacturers of SKUTT Ceramic Kilns) 





Whowght Laon Table 


For Mosaics and Tile 
‘LLINI CERAMIC SERVICE 


439 N. Wells, Chicago 10, III. 


ENJOY YOUR SUMMER'S FUN 
and this 
Over-the-Summer issue 
of CM! 

The next issue will be 
the BIG 
BACK TO SCHOOL— 
BACK TO WORK 
number in September. 
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Turntable For Spraying 


Ideal for glaze spraying or air brush 


painting of lamps, 
lass lamp globes, etc. 
This wind up turntable makes 2% revo- 
lutions per minute and will run for 
hours without winding. It also can be 
used as a display device in windows 
or show cases. It weighs 24 pounds 
and is 12 inches diameter, six inches 
high. Strong and durable. 

Regular $29.95 spraying table, now 
$19.95 while they last. F.0.B. Chicago. 


W. A. MAURER COMPANY 


316-318 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 
(Est. 1880) 


vases, figurines, 
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MOLDS - MOLDS - MOLDS 


for over 400 original Ludwig 
Schmid Models in stock, new 
items added continually. 


Complete catalogue and price 
list, with additional sheet for 
dealers, studios, and schools. 
$1.00, refunded with first order. 


di Schmit 


ee noe oe 





Open daily 8 A.M, to 5 P.M., 
jexcept Sunday). Phone: EX 3-436} 


This is CM’s 
Over-the-Summer issue! 
The next issue will be the BIG 
Back to School—Back to Work 


number, 
Watch for it in September! 
TTTTOT SOOO OOOO UU UU UUUUUUOOO 


EASIER, BIGGER PROFITS! 
Make expensive-looking ceramic pieces in 
half the time with Plastic Arts NEW 
DRAPE MOLDS and just modeling clay! 
Choose from 40 molds. 60c and up, with 
instructions. Volume discounts to studios. 
FREE list of Drape Molds—write today! 
Catalog—25c, Distributor - Hart’s Superfire! 


plastic arts STUDIOS 


3403 S. Madison St., Dept. C. Muncie, Ind. 


ATTENTION 
Sesetta sa tr aa 


basis. ITE 
Ceromics Monthly: 
Columbus, 





SATE. High Se 
4175 N. High 
Ohio 








We now carry MOSAICS 


as well as a full line of 


CERAMICS supplies 


Write for information 


WILLOUGHBY STUDIO 


407 E. Florence Inglewood 1, Calif. 














Inquire About Our Mosaic Tile Kits 

#1 includes 3 molds, 5 glazes, grout, ad- 
hesive, kiln, 24” diam. table, 
$47.90 volue 

#2 As above but without ‘table, 
$33.15 value ... 

#3 Same as #2 but without kiln, 
$13.20 value ... . $12.00 
10% Handling. Shipping collect 

Distributor of: 

Petras Molds, Creek Turn Molds & Glazes, 

Reward Colors, Mayco Colors, Norman 

Kilns, Paasche Air Brush, La Fleur Stamps 


CERAMIC STUDIO WORKSHOP 
8027 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 36, Penna. 


Dealerships Invited 


$44.95 
$29.95 











Ceram-Activities 
(Continued from page 43) 
Fifth Annual York 


Craftsmen’s State 


} Craft Fair which will be held August 


21-23 at Ithaca College, Fair demon- 
strators on the potter’s wheel will be 
Doris DeVries Klein of Scarsdale and 
Eloise Celette of North Hornell, N.Y. 


PITCHER with rawhide handle, 12” high, by 
Mary Louise Bradbury was included in the 
recent exhibition of the Colorado Society 
of Ceramists. 


COLORADO CERAMISTS EXHIBIT: 
Fifteen members of the Colorado So- 
ciety of Ceramists were represented in 
a recent exhibit at the Community Art 
Gallery, Denver. Pottery, mosaics, en- 
amels and ceramic sculpture were in- 
cluded in the show. Illustrated is a 
brown matt pitcher with rawhide handle 
by Mary Louise Bradbury. 


OHIO HOBBY SHOW: The Sandusky 
(Ohio) Area Mudhens will hold their 
Third Annual Ceramic Show on June 
14-15 at the Jackson Street Junior 
High School, Sandusky, Ohio. Judges 
for the hobby competition will be from 
the Detroit area. Show hours: Satur- 
day—noon to 9 p.m.; Sunday—11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Door prizes will be dis- 
tributed. 

Membership in the Sandusky Area 
Mudhens is open to all hobbyists with- 
in a 60-mile radius of Sandusky. Meet- 
ings, consisting of programs and dem- 
onstrations, are held the first Sunday 
of each month. 


TEXAS CRAFTS: The Texas Designer- 
Craftsmen recently held its Second An- 
nual Exhibition in the Laguna Gloria 
Art Gallery, Austin. Twenty-two crafts- 
men entered 52 pieces in the fields of 


(Continued on facing page) 





Contact Trinity 
for Superior 


CERAMIC = PORCELAIN} 
CLAYS 





Te 


CHMILY ceramic sven 


100 Howell Street 


Telephone RI 7-7248 





MOLDS ONLY 


New Retail Price List & 
Catalog 50c. New Molds 


PIEPER POTTERY 


324 Passaic Ave., West Caldwell, NJ. 








CRAFT Bookbinding, Cabinet 
STUDENTS Sion, "Enameting, ‘sew: 
LEAGUE = fre, Silk ‘Screen. Sit 
Y.W.C.A. 


versmithing, Weaving, 
Request Catalog C. 

840 8th Av. 

at 51st, N.Y. 


Men, Women. 
Day, Eve. 
Circle 6-3700 


Enroll now 














SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us heip you with your ceramic needs, 
We have a complete line of school supplies 
and equipment: slips, clays, colors, kilns, 
wheels, tools, brushes, sprayers, pens, and 
books. Free catalogues to schools and ce 
tamic teachers: Ceramic-Molds Enameling. 








7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 





i bb a be ed de ed 


v 
CERAMICS 
> Instruction—Supplies—Firing Finished and 
? Greenware. Distributor REWARD @ DOBE 
GLO & WILLOUGHBY PRODUCTS. 
HAZEL HURLEY STUDIO 
830 Warren Ave. Downers Grove, Ill. 
Call WO 8-0719 
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JEAN LEONARD CERAMICS 


96-24 Corona Ave. Corona, L.I., N. Y. 
15 E. Hartsdale Ave. Hartsdale, N. Y. 


Distributor of 
Glossmatic ° Tru-fyre ° Drakenfelds 
Zirco ° L&L Kilns ° Kemper Tools 
Try our Magic Glaze Binder, makes a gal. 50¢ ( 
Mend-All, greenware & bisque mender 4 oz. 4 
50c. All items plus postage—Catalog oe 
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Buy BUELL KILN KITS 


and build your own, al 
low cost. Easily assem- 
bled at home. Safe, ef- 
ficient, low operating 
cost, "Plugs into any 
110v double outlet. 
Write for literature 
and “Questions & An- 
swers 7 = Build- 


in . BUELL 
KILNS” Box 302, Royal 
Oak, Mich., Tel. Li. 


92-4298, 








When writing to advertisers 
Please mention CM 
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CERAMICS from the Second Annual Exhibitio. of the Texas Designer-Craftsmen. The show 
was held recently in the Laguna Gloria Art Gallery, Austin, Texas. 


‘eramics, textiles, silver, wood, enamel 
and bookbinding. 

According to David Bradley, curator 
of crafts at the Gallery, the conversa- 
tin piece of the exhibition was “Zoo- 
ghily,” a ceramic mosaic by Paul Hat- 
gil of Austin. The piece is made of clay 
tablets decorated with incised whim- 
sical animals set in a background of 
smaller, colored tiles. (See page 34.) 

In a more serious and conventional 
vein were pots by Margaret Flowers, 
Charles Suckle, John Swiss Porter, 
Robert Yaryan and others. Several 
pieces from the exhibit are illustrated. 


COOPERSTOWN CRAFT SHOW: Ex- 
hibitors from a 20-county area in east- 
central New York State will show their 
work in the Susquehanna Craft Show 
to be held June 22-July 6 at the Public 
Library in Cooperstown, N, Y. 

Through a series of cash prizes and 
awards, the Cooperstown Art Associa- 
tion, sponsors of the show, seeks to 
promote artistic improvement in craft 
products. 

Preliminary selections for the show 
will be made by a jury of craft experts. 
Awards in each of the nine categories 
will be made by a committee of judges. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Cooperstown Art Association, 
Box 431, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT HANDCRAFTS: The 
first annual Guilford Handcraft Expo- 
sition will be held July 24-26 on the 
historic Green in the center of Guil- 
ford, Conn. The exposition will fea- 
tire exhibits, work-in-process, displays 
and demonstrations of handcrafts. 

Members of the Society of Connecti- 
cut Craftsmen will present live demon- 
strations of various handcrafts. Ce- 
ramies, weaving, toleware, forging, 
glass blowing, copper, pewter, silver- 
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work, textiles, woodwork and leather- 
craft are to be represented in the 
show. 


CRAFTS FESTIVAL: The Coach 
House Fellowship will sponsor its 
Ninth Annual Arts and Crafts Festival 
10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., August 23, on 
Crotched Mountain, Greenfield, N. H. 

The festival will feature the exhibi- 
tion, sale and demonstration of crafts 
by New England craftsmen, A special 
exhibition of paintings will be held in 
the gallery in conjunction with the 
festival. Flower arrangements will be 
provided by the Monadnock Region, 
New Hampshire Federation of Garden 
Clubs. 


FOREIGN STUDY TOUR: The Col- 
lege of Home Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee is sponsoring a 
foreign study tour from July 14-August 
29. The tour group will study the 
crafts of Europe—fine handwork of 
the past as well as the present. 

The group will visit eminent crafts- 
men at work in their homes and 
studios, study their materials and de- 
signs, visit craft schools and organi- 
zations, museums and historic places. 

For information and _ application, 
write Miss Henrietta R. Sivyer, Head 
of the Related Art and Crafts Dept., 
College of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


CERAMIC INTERNATIONAL: An in- 
vitational International Ceramic Exhi- 
bition will be presented October 26 
through December 7, by the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The exhibition will celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of the Ceramic National, 
the ceramic show sponsored jointly by 


(Continued on page 48) 








FANTASY 


An amazing new GLAZE. 
Apply it on underglaze or 
glaze . . . it breaks up 
into beautiful patterns. 


20 Beautiful 


LUSTRES 


Specially prepared 
for easy painting. 
GOLD and PLATINUM. 


C-10 


The most versatile Glaze}. 
available in powder or 
liquid form. Non-running. 
LEAD-FREE, Cone 06 to 6. 
indispensable for LUSTRE 
WORK. 


50 Underglazes 


Pure clear colors. 


30 One Stroke 


RENAISSANCE 


Brilliant-Antique and Satin 
Matt Glazes. LEAD FREE. 
A magnificent array of 
Colors. 


CONFETTI 


The most talked about 
beautifully speckled glossy 
and matt Glazes. Cone 06 
to 04, 


Red and 
Orange Glazes 


with and without speckles 
Cone 06 to 04. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER 
USED RENAISSANCE 
YOU HAVE NOT USED 
THE BEST. 


Send for catalog. 


NILS CEDERBORG 
ASSOCIATES. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Phone Lakewood 6-0549 














and visit us when you 
come to Florida. See 
our Bescon line of 


eadquarters for 
Stull on and Hobby Supplies 


We Stock and Distribute: 
Molds — Glazes — Kiins 
Tools — Brushes — Decals. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
NO CATALOG 
CELESTE CERAMIC STUDIO 
2124 Bee Ridge Rd. Sarasota, Florida 














Mary Grohs Ceramic Decals 

P.O. Box 34 West Orange, New Jersey 

One of the largest decal houses in the Eust 
Decals & Jewelry 
Decal Illustrated catalog 50c 
Jewelry Finding & medallion catalog 25c 
Gold & Lustre instruction Book $1.00 

SPECIAL: 

Sample $3.00 pkg. decals only $1.00 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Greenware — Slip — Glazes — Underglazes 
Sub-Distributor: American Beauty Glazes 
Dealer: Ez-Flo and Galaxy glazes; Fiesta 
Mi-glaze and Wrought Iron Stains; Tru- 
Fyre Underglazes 

Custom Firing (porcelain and ceramic) 
Instructions in Glazing, Underglazing, Hand 


Building 
GRA-ZLE CERAMICS 
348 Yarmouth Lane TR 8-3274 


SCULPTURE CLAY 


Used by Art Schools and Colleges throughout 
the Country. From our factory warehouse to 
you. Write for FREE literature or enclose 
25c for fired samples. Minnesota Clay Co. 
3458-10th Ave. South, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 














Plan NOW for XMAS 


XMAS IDEAS = $2 


ppd. 
by Maybelle Hanson 


Unique Holiday Gifts and 
Decorations made easy. 
Order early from 


Whedland Cottinistics 


3800 Highland Ave. Downers Grove, Ill. 


Back Lanes of CS 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still availabie at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents add 3% sales 
tax). We pay . 








July, August, 


March, July, August, 
vember, December 


Ones. December 
1954 


September, No- 


1955 
May, July, August, October, November, 
December 

1956 
May, June, July, August, October, 
December 

’ 1957 

April, May, June, July, 


August, Sep- 
tember, October, 


December 

1958 

February, April, May 

Please send remittance (check or money 
order) with list of back issues desired. 
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4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 














Ceram- Activities 
(Continued from page 47) 


the Syracuse Museum, the Syracuse 
China Corporation, and the Ferro Cor- 
poration of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Invited ceramists from ten Euro- 
pean countries will participate, as well 
as invited potters from Canada and 
the United States. More than $3,000 
in purchase prizes will be offered by 
industries for pottery, ceramic sculp- 
ture and enamels. 

Following the initial showing, the 
exhibit will make a year-long circuit 
beginning at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City. The jury of 
awards and selection for the circuit 
will consist of Henry Varnum Poor, 
ceramist and painter, chairman; Dor- 
othy Liebes, designer; and Perry Rath- 
bone, director, Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR CRAFTSMEN: 
The School for American Craftsmen 
will offer a number of scholarships for 
use during the academic year 1958-59. 
Included will be three scholarships of 
$500 each, and three of $300 each. 

Scholarships will be awarded on the 
basis of merit and promise, and will be 
available to entering students, either 
beginners or advanced. 

Those interested in additional infor- 
mation concerning the _ scholarships 
should write to the Director, School for 
American Craftsmen, Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, 65 Plymouth 
Ave. South, Rochester 8, N. Y. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS: For the 
ninth consecutive year, the American 
Art Clay Company will offer special- 
ized summer workshops in conjunction 
with the John Herron Art Institute 
of Indianapolis, Ind. Four two-week 
ceramics sessions and two one-week 
metal enameling courses will be offered. 

Details on the teaching schedules 
and additional information may be ob- 
tained from the American Art Clay 
Co., 4717 West 16th St., Indianapolis 
24, Ind. 





Itinerary 
-(Continued from page 12) 


Ou1o, YOUNGSTOWN 

June 29-September 1 

The Institute’s permanent collection of 
ceramics, enamels and sculpture at the 
Butler Institute of American Art, 524 
Wick Ave. 


OrEGON, PorRTLAND 

July 15-August 31 

An exhibition of pottery by Bernard 
Leach at the Portland Art Museum. 


PENNSYLVANIA, East STROUDSBURG 
July 25-27 
The 12th Annual State Craft Fair, spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Guild of 
Craftsmen, at East Stroudsburg State 
Teachers College. 








Advent Dudew 


June 1958 


Agency Tile Supply ... 
Arts-Cratts Supplies 


SS eee 


Basch, Bee, Designs 
Battjes Decals ... 


Bergen Arts & Crile. 6 dcces 


Bergen Brush Supplies ..... 
Buell Kilns . 


Buffalo Ceramic | Supply Center 


Campbell, Gilmour 
Cederborg, Nils, Associates 
Celeste Ceramic Studio 
Cerami Center 
Ceramichrome Laboratories . 
Ceramic National ... 
Ceramic Studio Workshop 
Cratftools, Inc. ... 

Craft Students League 
Creek-Turn Pottery 


Dabbler’s Ceramic Supplies . 


Drakenfeld 


Duncan Ceramic Products Sus 
Eastern Hobby Show 
Francoise Ceramics .. 


Gerbig, Lucille, Ceramics . 
Gra-zle Ceramics 
Grohs, Mary, Decals 


Harrison, the Kay, Studios .. 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Holland Molds ........ 
Hommel, O. eed 
House of Ceramics ... 
Hurley, Hazel, Studio 


Illini Ceramic Service 


Kiln-Gard ........ 
Klopfenstein Wheels 

L & L Mfg. Co. .. ae 
Leonard, Jean, Ceramics 
Maryland Ceramic House 
Master Mechanic . , 
Maurer, Co., W. A. 

Mayco Colors 
Minnesota Clay Co. 
Model Ceramics 


Norwest Novelty 
Orton, Edward, Jr. 


Pieper Pottery 

Pierlot, Louis B. 

Plastic Arts Studios 
Re-Ward 

Rovin Ceramics 

Schmid, Ludwig, Molds . 
Seeley's Ceramic Service 
Skutt & Son, Wheels 
Soriano Ceramics 
Stewart Clay Co. 
Sunny's Custom Ceramics ... 


Foundation 


Tepping Studio Supply Co. 
Thompson, Thomas C., Co. 
Thurston Studio 

Trinity Ceramic Supply 
Unique Kilns 

Ward, S. Paul. Inc. . 
Willoughby Studio 

Wolfe, Jack D., Co. 
Woodland Ceramics 


York State Craft Fair 
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